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The present \olume neetU onl> i fev. \%or<ls o 
tt^phnntion b) \sa> of introduction 

Jn ♦U Cnltsvj .7^ .v nsJ *> 

description of some of those objects m nature and art, 
uhicU c\c\te our admiration and rouse our interest and 
cunositj riicse essajs ucre originallj written indepen 
dentl) of each other Subsequently, however, at the 
request of fnends, it was decided to arrange them m the 
form of book and present them to the public m their 
present shape 

In a certain sense all objects in nature and art must 
be romantic when the student is not content with mere 
eatemal details but tries to see below the surface 
liery natural object or phenomenon if carefully 
studied with regard to its purpo'se and its bearing, must 
as a matter of course infuse m the mind of the obseri er 
a sense of awe for its Mai er and a deep veneration for 
the design that underlies It and so too do the prodiic 
tions of art that one sees around and it serves not 
only as a means of enjoyment but also of profit to reflect 
on the various stages through which they have passed 
in arrnang at their present state of perfection 

There are some objects and phenomena however, — 
not very few m number — which never fail to e\cite the 
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of all persons who may care to \ie\\ or- 
I nk of them, no matter how cursoril\ It is onlj 
those that are meant to be dealt with m these pages" 
and thea are described not indeed wath ^hep^n of a 
writer adept in the art of such descriptions A simple 
matter of fact description is all that has been aimed at 
w hile the reflection and imagination are left to m\ 
gentle readers It is howeaer hoped that although tlie 
element of romance is not brought ostentatioush for 
ward m an\ of these essajs, the reader will find it 
abundantlj illustrated in all the chapters, which are 
comprised within the present aolume 

In conclusion, I offer td> most sincere thanks to 
those great minds and intellects to whose power of 
observation and description posterii> is indebted for 
almost the whole of their knowledge m this direction , 
and to them shall alwa}s remain due the debt ofim 
meuse gratitucl- of the Wondirs of ihi IlWrf and its 
Axithot 
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The Wonderful Tocci Twins. 

most *''' 

ed rmtuntj Tlie\ are Inn, ha\e e\er approach 
and Giacnmo Toca Tliev '\"ere h " GioTajim 

t'mm mother : 

ma,den name «s Anton, a Meezano n 
"asLocam, Tunndtalo n, Tlie.r birthplace 
nmeclnldren.allstronirand ney’'"’'™'''" 

abdomen The spinal columns I f 

lumbar region is reached fherc ,h 

angle of ,30 degrees The sacn, “n 

bone Thei hai e t„ o distmif^ a single 

paim of lungs The artenal and r^Tmt'"' 

quite distinct the heart beats a' a>ams are 

often in the two mdiiiduaS^ . ^''"*'"'’2 dilTenng 

• “SO of thirt, days 


UOM>FKS 0^ THK ttORLD 


j weighed eight pounds, and in the next thirt) one 
dajs gamed neari) three pounds 

Their hxes are distinct Thej ha\e regions of 
common sensibiUtv , and of pureh indi\ idunl sensation 
One often sleeps rvhen the other wakes There is no 
direct correspondence of their appetites One max he 
hungiA while the other is fast asleep 

In their general appearance there is nothing re 
puisne The} hare bright intelligent face , not of the 
peculiar cast common to cnpples The\ are educated 
and write tlieir names as souien rs lor nsitors 

The% are able to stand but hare not }et succeeded 
m rralking as each leg is gor enied h} its on n brain 
The rr ant of correspondence has jrored fatal to all 
attempts in this direction Ther can <slaml ijuietlr 
so that It IS not onU question of strength \t their 
home the} «pead much of their tune on the floor using 
their inner arms for tin, most part crawling and 
tumbling about and thus getting a certain amount of 
exercise The} can dress and undress tl em«el\es 

The} are disconnected as regirls illness Quite 
recenti} one ot them had a cold while the other r\ is 
suffering from a bilious attack 


Aivontferful Pair, 

About seren }ears ago in the tneiropobs of the 
Indian Empire there was brought for show a pair of 
bo}sabouta month old, who ma} proper!} find a 





mention m this book or wonders They were born of 
a woman Oonya by caste, and bad features just as 
those ofordmaryOonya boys. They were kept ly.uo 
on a col, facing each other, and that perhaps was thf 
onlv position ,u which thee could remain, for ti.et ill 
their bodies joined to c.ich other for some part just 
above the .abdomen The movement of their muse e 
wws perfect and independent, and the onlv- peculiam, 
otoerv.able them was that rheir respiraln 

togl“'' « 

The parents made a good round sum by the er 
hibition of then offspring, and after a short time shifted 
away leaving no trace of then subsequent where- 
abouts , and it is not known what afterw arris i 
ofthis wonderful pair alterwards became 

In Fig 2, are shown the two sisters Ro. i 

Maria, who have just been discovered in’fiLif^n ” 
two girls are ten jeats of age and v,T , 

Cilchaeiro de Itapemerini * 


The Russian Youth. 


featumshlvelmTdTh “ 

His nameisYoja Jd t™ " 

of tvv ent> -siv. His face h “S® 

that of a mastiff, being covered” aU™*^ '■“ambiance to 
uf, covered all over to the neck 




\\QNDtKJ» Ol- THf WORLD. 

shaggy and reddish yellow hairs. The hair on 
head, ho\ve\er, is deep black. He thinks and 
moves just as men, but has propensities somewhat 
do^sh. If hia head be kept hidden, }ou can have no 
idea of the extraordinary* head he carries on his 
shoulders, while if his head be the onh part exposed to 
vourview, you are sure to mistake him for a huge 
mastiff ready to ‘*pnng upan you. 


The Bearded Lady. 

The Fig. 4, represents Mdme Jones, the French 
woman with beard and mousucbe Her slender 
leaturcs, and bright complexion give her tiie appearance 
of a woman to all intents and purposes, excepting 
that she has a long beard and a pair of moustache as 
big as you can fairlj desire to have while going abroad 
She always carries with her a black handkerchief of 
rather unusual size, with which she wTaps her chin and 
mouth up to the tip of the nose, feigning a tooth-ache 
which she never expects to get nd of 

In Fig. 5, is shown a Punjabee woman who was 
bom in Kunjpura, in the Punjab in the year 1865. She 
was married and had children. Her beard and 
moustache were longer and thicker than those 
generally met with in a man. 
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.Sbaggy and reddish j-ellott hairs. The hair on 
head, however, is deep black. He thinks and 
moves just as men, but has propensities somewhat 
doggish. If his head be kept hidden, >ou can have no 
idea of the e-rtraordinarj- head he cames on his 
shoulders, while if his head be the onh part evposed to 
\ourview, }oii are sure to mistake him tor a huge 
mastiff ready to ''pring upsn you. 


The Bearded Lady. 

The Fig. represents Mdme Jones, the French 
woman with beard and inousuche Her slender 
features, and bright compleTion give her the appearance 
of a woman to all intents and purpo'^es, e\cepting 
that she has a long beard and a pair of moustache as 
big as ^ou can fairlj' desire to have while going abroad 
She alw ays cames w ith her a black handkerchief of 
rather unusual size, with which she wraps her chin and 
mouth up to the tip of the nose, feigning a tooth-ache 
which she nev er expects to get nd of 

In Fig. 5, IS shown a Punjabee woman who was 
bom in Kunjpura, in the Punjab m the year 1865. She 
was mamed and had children. Her beard and 
moustache w ere longer and thicker than those 
generally met with in a man. 






Carnivorous Plants 

agree m the eMraord.nan Imb.t of 

aupphes of n.trojenous Xml “ff X ‘° ‘'’<= 

common with other plants bt the ‘ ®’''‘*ed them m 
by the capture and consnmp^.on oT 
small animals The curious meel, “‘ber 

"Inch he at the bottom of this interest' ‘''T'’"®""'""'® 
can not be understood w ithout a j f Pbcnomenon 
too complicated for an elementan- . '''""'"“t'on, 

Insects seem to be attracted bi il 
plants, but whether by their coV' ‘bese 

secretion, their odour or bt all ghtterin? 

unsettled. .4 flj, uhshti„V „„ .r/’ Jet 

touching one or t« o of the ™'J 

immediatelj entangled bv a . i,c, I '^'acles, is 

instantaneously discharge a- ,„„f'“''^"OD, "hicli is 

IS .adhering begin to bend ’and “ "b'eh it 
to the tentacles nest sncX^rlf ™ pret 
the insect is thus carried bv , ^ '""ards. and 

ment to the centre of the leaf. Tr°"^ ""''ng moie- 
sides become similarly inOected : the on all 

maj even become almost cun sbL a ‘be 'eaf 

bathed in the abundant secret. - ’ ‘''e Jnsect 

a quarter of an hour. The lea "'i'^ about 

much shorter time, over .noXcbodfe"“' " 
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-- *4vrt 

find tl.at the i^ater that at fi , 

bottom of the tree and after* " , tbe 

directions by ranous channels e ^ ‘■'fiorcnt 
O'er hanging cloud, but is the of the 

; e tree It has heen asi^::^- ‘ P-r-tion of 

ra:;r"t":!;.rTr“ =“ 

them nould suppi,. J '''= "Mer j.eMed hv 

>«sls. bring m anarea*ro ‘'■^’^'‘••"ders and ,7 

ni\ «,, _ 



Wonders of Vegetation 
The acmmpanjmj sketch represents ttro of the 

most rentarkablcegetable odd, t,es „h,ch hate been 

noticed, and it tnU be seen from the acconntgoen here 
that the representations are not eracgemted 

The turnip ttith the human face, represented in Fm 
6 , grew in 162S, m a garden at the nllicre of ix’-a. d 
bettteen Bonn and Juliers m Gemianj It ,r,|'| Te 
obserted that the leates resembled bristhm; In or 
feathers such as ladies near tthen an,™ ? 
costume On the round part of the root thlre ne"re 
marks resembling eves, nose, and mouth :k ,0^. X 

stretch of imagination ttillconten the enunn a 

into arms and legs, and the uho\e uilTCtT: 
terj close resemblance to a female figure adornedTlth 

The root of the parsnip shonn „ur enmaiing 
Fig represented the back of a hand s„ 

It could not be surpassed by the best painte tL 

n ouderful parsnip had been shonn at tl,; , " , 

BirminghumciU intheyeariBo. nusuem of 


Natural Bridge tn Virginia. 

asunder ba some ,err,-ble comnlsion in t\ ‘ 





sKTUKAi nRincr in xirgima, 


h<sure thus mxdc is nbout nmctj feet ;nnd oxer Jt the 
bridge runs so i^eedful to the spot, nnd so •unlikelx to 
haxe siimxed the great fracture, as to seem the x\ork of 
man ; so simple, *=0 grand, so great, as to assure \ ou that 
It IS onl} the work of God Tlic span of the arch runs 
from fortj-fixe tosivtx feet xxide , and its height, to the 
amderlme, IS about two hundred feet, and to the head, 
-about two hundred and fortx ' The form of the arch 
approaches to the elliptical , and it is carried oxer on a 
diagonal line, the xerx line of all others so difficult to 
the architect to reahre, and )ct so calculated to 
enhance the picturesque beautj of the object ’ 

There are chiefly three points of siglit } ou naturallj 
make X our w a) to the head of the bridge first , and as 
It IS a continuation of the common road, with its sides 
coxered with fine shrubs and trees, xou max be on it 
before xou are aware But the moment x ou approach 
through the foliage to the side, x ou arc filled xx jth 
apprehension It has, indeed, a mtural parapet but 
lew persons can stand forward and look oxer You 
mslinctixelx seek to reduce xour height, tint xou my 
ga/e on wlnt X ou admire with secunt} Exen then it 
agitates x ou xxith dw/> sensations 

\ou then make xour \xa> about h fix feet doxnj the 
bosom ol the hill, and are Nupphed xx ith some admirable 
atantlingb on the projecting rock-work, to see the bridge 
and all its iich accompaniments There is, txxo hundred 
leet beloxx x ou, the Cedar Rixer, apparently motionless, 
except xxhere it flashes xxith light .as it cuts its xxay 
through the broken rocks Mark the trees of exery 
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WOKU» 


step b, s,ep,„^ 

Sot: L°:nbe" 

i-damc ok''““'?°‘‘'“‘'‘"' “J"-' U'='- 

ou m?he“f.,° r' around 

Lnour ,0 a st ” - -f to to 

at the br,d J , ^ S e\cellence .Voa looL 

'"t 

5 ou in Its most p.cturespu’e ‘fom vf'"" ' ^t ■> befor,^ 
the nrch and ti;. . ’ ! “ '“U just see through 

parfecti, ;etealed ' a™ 50 „“et‘’see such''"'''' T 

"co“e’;';'e,ch "'^iTt tr ' T 

'n::;LZTu!:!:jnt r'"^ ° 

b^rthrcr^''"?”--""^ 

bndite herocUare far ton precipitous A hot and 
ohT f "" ■""= to onjol this 

d ie^eiT r^"!' “ ’“" "'"'t'' =0“t0hes sou into 

these terdant and cool bottoms, i. a i„aurj ]„ itself, 
a Inch disposes jou to relish eien thing else tVhen 
doicn. lMasver, ireful of ,hc 
did not senture toloohsteadU, on the Object, about 
met, I had selected nij- station At length I placeil 

mi self about one himdred feet from the bridge, onsom- 



mtikm n»in<jF is urcima ,, 

nnssesof rod, lU.id. «erc mshed bv ,L 

decision of.i « 1,11 but vMtImut its unifoTOds' 

broken, beautiful, and s„pp,„„g|. 

■ground, .ind er eij n here the most delicate stems 

planted m tlieir crerices, and Masmnii ' , * 

soft breere, nliicli occasionally hent 'Vh ' 

e\e nott ran through tliebndre mfi « I 

lor el, , ista The blue mountains sloo'd UlTttT'k 

ground, beneath them, the hills an, I V 

together so as to onilose d^^^b 

rirer, nhich nas coursing arras from » ^ •'”= 

to hare its rr ell head \idd4 n , 

Then there ,s the arch, djstmct fmm 
and abo\e e^erj thinpi M-isje: ^ 

light and beautiful b, its he.ght,''a'’nd”'the 
on Its summit seem norr only 1,^ a garland o? 
greens, and derated .as it is .is E’tland of erer 
rronderfully increased by the narrmrT"' 
andbj Its outline being drarrn nn , I “1^“® P'ors, 
appears beneath andabore it i “I'J >" l"oh 

'-'‘h IS sublime; so 
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fr-”" ‘■ml 

:«lrfoTaet^^-e,''rrv"‘""‘'-= -- 

assocLatedwiththe^pllt iSrin'^ " 

and astonishment. That ^ 

-erremembet. I had „„icurr„ ' 

the spot lot erer- h„t ’ ‘■“'‘■W-''. to lease 

si™- =T.,“ 


Sand Pillars in the Desert. 

Ifsaknon-nfactthatwhenthe morement of th 
atmospheric current has .attained , _ • , 

<:neefl the k n certain dcCTee c 

the same diirermj from each other 001'” dmhdmmm 
sions and in their intensity. Of these, ihirini "d 0“ nr 

aMTrL‘':;„:;i“T.“';rp:r''-'-"T 

dimmish with the he„h. at an unu,Z. mpid L".""''" 

on calm dr; s, on large ,,,„,ees or cross roads a hen s.rnd 
and lear e. are lifted and „ hirled round for a fen seconds, 
past rr.rirlninJs of consUenrhle s„e arc some, in, es 
ebserred in the steppes of Russia, hat the best Innwn 
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sTn t pni- or 

*.nn(I wc sliaH content ourscl\e» uitli , i , 

<lc>cr,pt,o.,ortlnt«on,lorf.,l p|,e„„„,c„„„ ' 

1 rcMous to the oiithreik of the sand »> 
unu^uillv oil,, „n,i •■>"■ '» 

oni;= of 

:r.r:r 

about tbe.r o«n ate. mtlcpendeotl, of cicVotl'or™“ri' 
currents of a, r ,t the base cuniuR 
ibni; up« ard. as ma, be seen from llie 
solid particles uliicl, «l„r| „p (, 
dinj course "’ ascen- 

1 he sand storm is the tlimir to l.a r 

desert The g„a„t,c columns t„ isLl L ^' 

described abore are propelle,! onuardsu^ 

of the storm Xotbing can checl ^ direction 

burrj onnards,-carr,mg7n .he,mL r" ““i' 

and camels and merchandise, sneenn,,. a^'^ "'™ 

brush all that be II, their naa and^ sn“m 

aloe u hole bodies of can, ans* TJ. ® burjing 

at hrst speeds headlong to a,o,d "P “''‘''s desert 

these harbingers of death, but t'olp" "tint an>- 
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ind meckh tenders Imnselfto the merer of the elements 
Men, thus left helpless »itl. these huge ptihrs hentm? 
-tinnist then. orper,enceise.,s-,t„,nr.h,ch cm, he better 
nnagmedth,ndeser,bed 1 he.rpulsnt, on becomes qn.cl,, 
bre-.th,ng„.erenses,n r,p,d,tj n„d hmdness th,r.t of 
the most ternble kind ensues, great erhaustlon ,s felt, 
outage smks and at last not unlrequentlt does sulToca 
tion clo^e up their dre-KlfuJ 


A Volcano. 

\ oIcanoes .re mountams generalh con.cnl m shape, 
aUneh ennt smoke and dame, and often thrm, out 
shmsers 01 ashes stones, and melted rock or lata all 
oter the surrounding countrt rbej are somet.mes 
isolated but often occur in chains such as the Andes 

It IS difficult to state ttitli certaintt the number ot 
tolcanoes at present in action on the one hand because 
manj a cone tt Inch has fora long time been classed 

among extinct t oleanoes suddeni) ttakens into action 

and pro, es that It has onl, been !„„„ dormant and 
also because tte do not jet I „„„ „1 the exist, n. 
tolcanoes There aie at present 67. toleanoes in the 
ttorldof til, ched^ are actite ones The, are thus 
distributed Eleien arc in Iceland and Jan Alaten 
mnett three in Asia ttienl, six in Africa font six 
in North America and the Alentian Islands, ttt entj - 
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in proportion to the amount ejected from the crater 
A.fter repeated eruptions of the streams of liquid fire 
^\eUed up'\ard from the centre of the earth n conical 
mound is formed v. ilh alternate laa er» of la\ a md ashes 
^\hlch fall radiating from the ^ent on all sides Later 
research howe\er has disproved this theorj and argu 
ments of ^arlous Undsgo the lengtli of showing that all 
\olcanoes ha\e not obeteJ the law thus laid down 

Observations made in nnnea and caverns in all 
climates show that even at what mav be considered a 
\er\ small depth the temperature of the earth is miuh 
auovethe mean temperature oi the atmosphere at the 
surface The depth at which the globe maj b* regarded 
as a molten mass has been calculated All volcanic 
phenomena are probablv the result oJ a communication 
either permanent or transient between the interior and 
eaierioT of the globe I laslic vapours press the molten 
substances upwards through deep ficsures and thus 
volcanoes mav be termed intermitting springs or 
fountains of eartlu substance's — that is of the red hot 
fluid mixture of metals alkalis and earth which con 
stitute lava currents and flow sofilv and iranquilh , and 
graduall) sohdifj when thcv find a passage bv which 
to escape 

\ olcanoes differ m the frequencv of their eruptions 
and the same volcano isgcnerallv ver> unequal m its 
penods of activ itj and qu escence Periods of inactiv it> 
extend to an> time and at Ischia an interval of seven 
teen cenlunes between two successive eruptions is 
recorded Some volcanoes continue almost mccssantl) 
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in icUon Ihe most ictj\e of 'll! know n \olcanoes is 
bang'i) south east of Quito which Ins been in eruption 
e\er since 1728 The npidiU of its eaplosions some 
times causes a continuous roar which is loud enough 
to he neard for over three hundred miles 


Earthquakes. 

Of all the terrible displaas of phasjcal action which 
occur from lime to time in the cconomj of our planet, 
striking the inhabitants with terror or overwhelming 
them with instant destruction the most instantaneous 
the most dreadful and the most extensive and disastrous 
m Its consequences — is unqueslionabK an earthquake 
The atmospheric displav's of thunder and lightning amid 
congregated clouds and down pouring deluges of ram 
are often awUiUj sublime m themselves sinking everj 
animal with terror and making man feel as if he were 
realh noth ng and the strol e of the lightning at times 
shatters the habitations of men and instantlj puts an end 
to life But sublimes as those disphjs are and sudden 
and fatal as often are their effects there is vet more of 
the majestv of displav than ol the reahtj of danger in 
them es ew \w those regions and at those times w he e 
the) are most fearful and most frequent 

\ olcanos during their active paroxvsms are more 
ilanninf^ as well as more de^tructne than the atmos 
plienp displavs of lightning and thunder and man has 




Propo„,„„ "th " •“ 

medium is capable r whid '■'fecils 

Tim lightn, fm nel,l or 

-e^sibiliti of that nurt^'^^Ph^e a„rtl'" 

tim action from being bm bi " 

f“ -"1 Pmtracted eal?'" "P >0 the 

'“lono, in ‘ “t "'•me po„er. 

‘he mountain ,„ „s „_! """“e of 1 ‘he 

‘he action far greater a '■' col “P 

•‘"d IS that matter «h f "‘''hech 1! "°" “““lers 

=™pt ba Its remaim . 

affected S heat, more action, 

eruption flon-s Ireeh ' "““et disl ““I' « 

uot euremeh agitated 1 <-f ‘h® 

face disturbed in ana is the ’""""‘mu m 

that maj happen to be casi ‘hun h, sur- 

But though tliese are "P”" 't substances 

oisplajs neither ofthetn^ ,, 

ment of general and fin?" P' 'egariM "P'™ terrible 
we haie the earth perfectu In 11 muhodi 

which the lightning imnied,^‘'’'’'eent,’r''P"‘''^'' 
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of safet}, Ilo^\e^er, >n the C'l'se of these is, that the 
progress is open to observation, and can be understood, 
which will alwa>s moderate the effect of tenfic objects 
and phenomena, whatever they maj be 

It is ver> different with the earthquake , for there, 
the foundations of our stibilit) on earth are shaken, 
and shaken m an instant without the slightest 
warning Even when the shock is so verj slight that 
it does not injure or displace anv object whatso 
ever, there is an indescribable feeling in it which 
aKtms us far more than the most violent displays of 
such action as does not iflect tlie electnciti of the 
eartii 

What the specific action or cause of action ina^ be 
that produces an earthquake we cannot, of course tell, 
but that It must be action of some kind or other, bj 
winch great heat, commotion nnd probabh the 
formation of gases are occasioned w e hav e no reason 
to doubt , for w e know of nothing that can disturb the 
matter of the earth itself, at anv considenble depth 
below the surface eveept the action of one material 
substance upon another 

Manj theories have been propounded as to their 
ori'un M Pen), a French savant is of opinion that 
the lunar and solar attractions which produce on the 
surface of the globe the flux and reflux of the seas, act 
m the same manner on the fluid mass contained in the 
interior of the earth , and to the potent influence of 
the moon he refers those convulsions called earth 
quakes From long observation, he concludes the) 
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are more frequent at the syzygies than when the moon 
is in or near perigee. 

Mr. Mallet, in an elaborate report presented to the 
British Association, assumes that the centres of earth- 
quake disturbance are near the sea or other great 
supplies of water. When an upheaN-nl of igneous 
matter takes place from the centre of the earth, 
opening up a communication directly with the sea, on 
meeting with the intensely heated lava, the water 
assumes the spheroidal state While in this condition, 
the intestine motion may be great, but little steam is 
generated, and no further impulses will be conveyed 
to a distance e\cept only the tremblings which precede 
the shock. No sooner, however, have the surfaces 
cooled than the water comes Into close contact with 
them, and a vast volume of steam is evolved evplo- 
sKely, and bloNvii off into the deep and cold water of 
the sea, where it Is condensed and thus a blow of the 
most tremendous sort is given at the volcanic focus, 
and being transferred outwardly in all directions, is 
transmitted as the earthquake shock. 

Mrs. Somerville, m her work on Physical Geo- 
graphy, IS of opinion that they are produced by 
fractures, sudden heav’mgs, and subsidence in the 
elastic crust of the glove, — these fractures and sub- 
sidences being due to the pressure of the liquid fien,' 
nucleus of the earth’s centre, and affording to its gases 
and vapours a number of needful vents. The tension 
acquired by the strata during their slow refrigeration is 
thus relieved, and an equilibrium restored. The shock. 
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of safetj. ho«eicr, ,n the else of these .s that the 
progress is open to obsen-ation and can he understood, 
n Inch mil alieaj s moderate the effect of tenfic objects 
and phenomena ivhatetertliej maj be 

It IS verj dilTerent with the earthquake for there 

the foundations of our stabilitj on earth ate shaken 
and shaken m an instant vrithout the slightest 
n-aming Eien nhen the shock is so a erj slight that 
It does not injure or displace an, object nliatso 
e,er there is an indescribable feeling in it iiliich 
alarms us far more than the most iiolent d, splat s of 
such action as does not affect the electnct, of the 
earth 

Wlnt the specific action or cause of action mat be 
that produces an earthquake ue cannot of course tell, 
but that It must be action of some kind or other, bj 
which great heat commotion and probabh the 
formation ofgases are occasioned we hate no reason 
to doubt for we 1 now of nothing that can disturb the 
matter of tie earth itself at an\ considerable depth 
below the surface except the action of one matenal 
substance upon another 

Manj theories hate been propounded as to theu- 
origin M Perrj a rrencli sarant is of opinion that 
the lunar and solar attractions irhicli produce on the 
surface of the globe the fluMud reflux of the seas, act 
m the same manner on the flmd mass contained in the 
interior of the earth , and to the potent rnfluence of 
the moon he refers those cxrnvulsions called earth 
quakes From long obseraation, he concludes tliej 
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Callao, in which all the inhabitants were destroyed save 
one The man who escaped was standing on a fort, 
which overloohed the harbour. He saw the sea retire to a 
distance, and then return hke a vast mountain in height. 
He heard a cr}’ of mxstrere nse from all parts of the dty, 
and in a moment alt ^vas silent XVliere the town had 
once flounshed there was a wide sea. But the same 
wave which overwhelmed the town dro\e past him a 
small boat, into which he ’flung himself, and so w'as 
sa\ed 

An earthquake at Messina, m Sicily, J7S3, was felt 
er an area of e hundred square miles Many and 
sudden sinkings of the land were perceived, numerous 
fissures were formed, and partial elexTitions effected m 
some places ; and a fissure a mile in length, one hundred 
and fi%e feet in width, and thirtv feet in depth, opened 
at Plaisduo .Another about the same length, and a 
hundred feet deep, was found at Cerzulle At La For- 
tuna, a chasm a quarter of a mile in length, Ihirtv feet 
in width, and 225 feet m depth suddenly opened in the 
ground Along the Straits of Messina, the cliff of Gidro 
Greco, a mile m length, was precipitated on the 
subjacent houses and gardens A fragment detached 
by the earthquake from Monte Jad, crushed multitudes 
who had fled to the shore for safetj ; and at the 
same moment a ware broke on the shore, and swept 
arvay the aged Pnnee of ScylJa, and numbers of his 
people 
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Antiparos is a small island m the Archipelago sirteen 
”■'' easfof Paros? 

The Cj c'ades are clusters of, stands situated on the north 
ofCandia, and east of the celebrated cits of Athem 
amongst nliich are the islands of Scj-ros, iihere Achdte 
Homer s hero, passed his infancs . Delos celebrareU f ’ 
the birth of Diana and Apollo, for ^ T 

festiials, and Naaos, noted for some of th^e dents'?! h?"? 
happened to Ariadne, Theseus, and Bacchus 

The most remirkable natural object in ,cu i 
IS the celebrated Grotto or Caiem of Anim 
.s of great ertent and beauta^and ,s sunn? 
been knoiin from a remote period of antiqm? fort?'® 
are t« o inscriptions on natural pillars nea? thl ^ f 

bearing the names of seveml individuals cetbr? eT“’ 

Grecian liiston , and there eaists a trade, 
inhabitants of the island, that Antipater and??!??” 
conspired against Aleaander the Great tool r " “ 
thiscaieforfearofbemg pniuued after the d"®® 
had been counteracted, nhid, occnn- ' ‘i'signs 
ftiken place about aas’o a®?“T„r f 

It was not til. the se, enteenfh ^ 
wasknonntoenterit, iihetherrt,,., “' =>03 person 

arising from superstition, or was caused????®®'' 
the existence of the cavern i«s t»«f , 'gnorance of 
whichever it was, an I?? L?? 

the first person in modem times ?h?®"’®d 

uraes who undertook the 
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arduous tasl. of explonng this dark and dismal spot, of 
which he gives the follow mg account, 

“Having been mfonned,” sajs Magni, “tliat in the 
island of Antiparos a gigantic statue was to be seen at 
the mouth of a caiem, we (the French consul and him- 
self) resolied to paj it a \»sit , accordtngh we landed 
on the island, and walked about four miles oi er some 
beautiful plains and woodlands till we came to a little 
hill, on tlie side of which \awned a hideous caiem, 
terrific gloom almost represstd our cwnositv , 
after a momeni s pau«e, honeier, we entered, and had 
not proceeded aboie twentt paces, when we perceived 
that the supposed statue of a giant was in realitv nothing 
more than a sparry concretion, formed bt w ater dropping 
from the roof of the cave, and gndualh hardening into 
a figure, which the fears of the country people had trans- 
formed into a monster (ihecalcatemisdepositionsformed 
on the roofs of caverns are called in scientific language 
stalactites, whereas stalagmite^ are incrustations formed 
on the floors of cav ems). Inated bi ihi# exliaordinarT 
appearance, we deterrnincd to penetrate further m quest 
of new adventures , and, as we proceded, new viondcrs 
presented themselves to our tontemplalion the spars, 
formed into a vanelv of trees and shrubs, exhibited a 
kind of petrified grove, some white, some green, and all 
receding m due perspective Our amarerneni was much 
increased b\ convidenng that these objects were mere 
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♦^nd were only introduced into the portico of this stup- 
endous temple. In one comer of the half illuminated 
recess we discovered an opening ofthree feet wide, wdiich 
seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and which our 
guide assured us contained nothing more than a resen oir 
ufwaterjupon this we threw down se\eral stones, 
^hich rumbled along the descent for some time, and at 
length seemed to fall into a bed of water ; but as w*e 
"ere anxious to gain more sadis&cton' mteJiigence, «e 
pre;-ailed on a Levantine manner to light a flambeau and 
explore the narrow aperture After continuing m it for 
about one quarter of an hour he returned, holding some 
heautiftil pieces of white spar in his hand, and informing 
us that the place w as full of similar incrustation Wt 
JJow ^ent^^’ed to follow him for about flfl> paces cauti- 
ously descending b\ a steep and dangerous path ; but 
on approaching a precipice which led into a sort of 
amphitheatre, we returned for a ladder, flambeau, and 
other things to expedite our descent We then went 
down into the most magnificent part of the ca^em, and 
haMng lighted a number of candles were entertained 
with a most glittering and interesting scene The roof 
was hung with beautiful icicles, transparent as ghss, \et 
solid as marble , the sides were regularh formed with 
spars, the floor consisted ol solid marble, and in seieral 
places were representations of magnificent columns, 
thrones altars, and other objects, as if nature had desig- 
ned to mock the ncbcst works of art. Below thissma- 
ous grotto, there appeared arother ca%em, into which 

I descended about fift\ pices In means of a rope, and 
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at length Ilm^ ed at a small spot of Ie\ el ground, where 
the bottom consisted of a fine soft cla} , and easily 
jielded to my pressure , but here, as in the upper cave, 
were a vanet> ofbeautiful crvstallizations, one of which 
particularly resembled a table Upon our egress from 
this stupendous grotto we perceived a Greek, inscription 
upon a rock it the entrance, but the characters were so 
obliterated b\ lime, that it was utterl> impossible to 
decipher them 

As this IS the first modem account of the grotto, and 
does not contain full particulvs of all its w onders, w e 
shall introduce the following, which we consider one of 
the most graphic descriptions that can be given. 

"We, says the author, for the partv consisted of a 
surgeon, the wnter, and four other persons, attended bv 
si^ guides, with lighted torches, ‘after two miles march 
from the coast came to the entrance of the grotto, which 
IS a large low arch, about thirty feet wide, formed of 
rough craggy rocks overhung with brambles and climbing 
plants, which give it an air of awful gloominess After 
proceeding some twenty yards from its mouth we lost 
all sight of dav light, but the roof and sides of the alley 
through which we were passing ghttered like diamonds 
l)y the reflection of our torches 

"At the end of this passage w e w ere presented w itli 
ropes to tie about our waists, which, when we had done, 
our guides led us to the brink of a most terrific precipice. 
The dreadful depth of this^ and the horror of the descent 
through a miserable darkness, made me look^back to 
thehnsofdiamondswehadjustleft^m-' "hope of 
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resoh ed to see the bottom I proceeded to a comer 
\\ here was placed an old ladder, and b^ this we all 
descended 

“Having surmounted this dilficulU we found our 
selves at the entrance of another passage which, as vve 
slid down appeared to be about 9 feet high and 7 wide 
and to have for its bottom a green glossj marble The 
walls and arched roof being as smooth as if wrought b} 
art, and composed of a glittering red and white granite, 
supported w ith red porph>r\ made a most splendid 
appearance When we entered this passage I expected 
that w e should at the bottom be pined b^ the two 
guides we had first sent down but ala« t when we got 
there, we found ourselves at the mouth of another pre 
cipice, which we descended h\ a secondhddernot much 
better than the fonner The dread of falling emplojed 
all m) thoughts diinng this descent , but 1 observed as 
ni3 compaions were coming down after me that the 
wall to which the ladder was fastened was a solid of red 
marble covered w itb while sprigs of rtwk-erj stal and 
making with the glow of the purple from behind one 
immense sheet of ametln sis 

' After sliding about ’o feet through another shallow 
vault of green and white marble and refreshing ourselves 
with a little mm wc proceeded through a slanting 
passant of rough coarv, «lone full of figures of snakes 
rolled, round and secmmgU alive , but mrcabtv as cold 
and as hard as the rest of tli'* stone When we had 
talked about ’00 V arils down this dc'iccnt we «aw two 
bcantiful I 'll us of a glittering vtllow marble which 
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I'e descended another pree.p,ce 
■•eduseasthehst ‘l>e guides assu- 

“At the bottom of this nr../, 
for .ome upon phm eLn /rou 
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were bruised miserablj m pas„„„ ““t backs, and 
ootliing but dismal rocks some “of ,,^'7 ““t ''ends were 
all in upon us, and the hght of ' ‘'”'=''tened to 
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diere I ^tipposed^he, li^^inm dab°“; ‘bos^hkes 
the two remaining guides assured us th although 
meet their companions again, and that " ' *ould so 

neartheendofourjoumej. ‘ "e "ere 7 

"Our passage now wasbecomemt 

"C were obliged to crawl on ourhani"’"^ "arrow and 
the rugged rocks, when in an instantta^ booes □>"! 
noise, and found mj self in total darl'ea^ " >>-3mg 

guides 
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toM us tiles hid ncciilcntall} dropped tlieir torclies in a 
puddle of water , but esliorted us to crawl forward and 
told us tliere was no danger I was, indeed, astoiiislied 
at the courage of these men in a place w here I thought 
four of them had alreadr penslied hut as I thouglit it 
impossible tor am of us to escape from our situation I 

determined to he down and die uliere I was one of 
the guides howeier nnmediateh c line up to me, and 
clapping Ins hind lirmls iierim ores dragged me a 
few paces Inrward Whilst I wasm this strange situation 
expecting death in a thousand shajies and trembling at 
the rough behaMoiir of mj conductor hesiiddenlj lifted 
me over a great stone set me on mi feet and removed 
Ins hand from m) ejes But what language can trtpress 
mj transport and astonishment at that moment when, 
instead of darkness and despair all was splendour and 
magnificence before me, my fnends all appeared about 
me , Hie place was illuminated bj Cftj torches , and all 
the guides w elcomed me to the Grotto of Antiparos I 
now found that the four men whom 1 had deemed lost, 
had given us the slip m order to get the torches lighted 
before we came , and the other two had wilfull} put out 
their lights that w e might enter out of utter darkness in 
to this ihon of splendour and glorj 

“The grotto in w hich we now w ere is 1 20 j ards ide 
1 13 long, and about 16 yards high These dimensions 
are somewhat different from those which travellers ha^ e 
genenll) presented to the public, but they are certamlj 
accurite, for I took them ^ith mj o\\n hand Imagine 
then nn immense arch hke this, lined T^th crystallized 
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white marble, ind ilIumiDited bj fiftj torches, and jou 
will InNe some ider of the pHce in which I spent three 
hours Tlie roof, which is a fine \aulted arch, is hung 
all o\er ith icicles of white marble, some of them ten 
feet long and ns thick ns i man s wrist , nntl from these 
de'scend n thousand festoons of le u es nnd flow ers of the 
same subsinnce but so extre neU glittering tint it is 
impossible to look upon them without dirzhng ones 
ejes The sides ot the arch seem planted with trees of 
white marble, rising m rows one nbo^e tlie other, from 
these nre hung beniitiful festoons tied ns it were from 
one to the other in prodigious quantities, and m som? 
places there actuall} seem to be nr ers of nnrble wind 
ing m a thousand elegant meanders All these things 
ha%e been made m a long course of >ears b} the dropp- 
ing of water, but tliej reall) look like rners and brooks 
transformed into marble The floor was rough and 
uneven, with red blue, green, nnd jellow crystals grow 
mg out of It in an irregulnr manner, these were all 
shaped like pieces of saltpetre, but so hard that tbej 
cut our shoes And nmong them are placed icicles or 
small pilhrs of white shining marble, to each of w’hich 
OUT guides fastened two or three torches All round the 
sides of the nrch are while masses of nnrble in the shape 
of oak trees, Tnd suflicientl} large m manj places to 
enclose a piece of ground big enough for a bedchamber 
One of these chambers bis a beautiful curtain, whiter 
than satin, of the same marble, stretching enturelj over 
the front, on which we all cut our names and the date 
of our Msit, as man> other persons had done before us 
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There is scarcelj a column in the -ivhole grotto butnhat 
has been injured b) the indiscreet cunositj oftrnrellers, 
either for the purpose of ecaniining their internal 
organization, or of ennching their oiin cabinets nitli 
small fragments of the pillars But new ones Mould 
continuallj be completed, were the portions uliich are 
continual! j being formed, and which hare a direction 
approaching towards each other, left untouched In the 
middle of the great hall, as it is designated there is an 
immense stalagmite, more than twentr feet in diameter 
and about twentj four feet in height This large column 
has a striking resemblance to an altar, and the beautiful 
Pillars that shoot up round this altar bare the appear 
auce of large candlesticks, besides rrliicb there are man} 
other natural objects which look like the customarr 

ornaments of a church, so that the whole has a great 
similitude to the interior of t religious edifice Indeed, 
the Marquis of Nointcl who went as ambassador from 
Louis of Trance to the Ottoman Porte in the jear 
1673, had high mass celebiated in the grotto for the 
three daj s of the Chnstmas festir al About ,00 persons 
attended this interesting and pious cerenionr Jlei 
were posted from the eTtremit, to the entrance tc 
communicate the moment, when the host was eler-ated, 
to those without, who discharged their firearms and 
sounded trumpets and other musiml instruments, to 
tender the consecration more impressire The roices 
in speaking and singing were increased to a mostastoni 

sliing loudness throngh the mrnted roofs, and the finng 

of the guns was reierbctated in such a temfio and awful 
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manner, that it as almost deafening During the three 
da>s and nights, the grotto 1^as illuminated by loo large 
torchs of yellou naxand40o lamps uhich Mere kept 
constmtl} b’miing This e\ ent the marquis caused to 
be recorded m an inscription cut on the base of the 
altar 

HIC IPSE CHRISTOS ADFOIT 
LEBRATO, MMCLXIII 

Whether the M hole extent of the cavern has been 
explored IS verj doubtful but the whole length from the 
entrance which has been visited is about looo feet 
The inhabitants of the island affirm that it reaches 
below the sea, and that a goat, haiing accidentally 
■wandered into it, was found m the isle of Nio, between 
thirty and fort) miles distant , but though this is most 
probablj incorrect, >et there is no doubt that many 
recesses still remain unentered, and he who does enter 
further must be v bold traveller indeed, since the cave 
has such terrific horrors about it 

The breadth of the great hall is 300 feet, and the 
floor at the lowest part is about 254 feet below the 
surface of the earth —Edinburgh Enc^chpccdia Kelly s 
Geograph} British Magazine 



The Taj mehal. 

The Taj Mdial is a splendid mausoleum built bi the 
Emperor Shah Jahan over the remains of bis favourite 
^fe Jlumtas Mehal, the exalted of the palace, and there 
ne himself w.is buned 

The enclosure, inelnJing the gardens and outer court, 
IS a pamllelograin of ,,S6o feet b, i,ooo feet. The outer 
court, surrounded hr arcades and adorned b, four 
1” length the 

whole breadth ol the mclosure, by about t,o feet in 
depth The principal ga,ewa,,measur™g,.o feet by 
rto, leads from the court to the gardens, winch, with 
their marble canals and fountains and cypress trees, are 
almost as beautiful as the tomb itsell The tomb«tands 
on a raised platform .8 feet high, faced with white 
marble, and is etactly yr , feet square At each comer 
of this terrace sunds a minaret 113 feet high, and of the 
most exquisite proport, ons,-raote beautiful perhaps 

thin in, other in India I„ ,|,e centre of the marble 
phtfonn stands tbe mausoleum, a square of i86 feet with 
comers cut offto the euent of 53 feet 9 mches The 

centre of this is occupied b^ the principal dome. 58 feet in 
diameter and 60 feet in height, under which 15 an inclos 
ure formed by a screen of trellis worh of white marbles 
Within thi. stand the two tombs These, however, as 
usual in Indian sepulchre^ are not the true tombs . the 
bodies rest on the surface of the ground m a ^auU, 
beneath plain tombstones phcctl exacth under thos 
in the halls aboic In each angle of the buildinj 
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one on the inner face of the walls 

The entrance to the Taj is very nrettv a „ . r 

There are seven different styles of k ° 'Phelets. 

the lofty arch and t bL't 

examine the vestibule, -the oLr m o 

-though It is a ™agn;««„:rdd,„rM,°of‘ Wa'r’’'!: 

White marbles ; ever}- one oassec n/ » , * ^ ^ 

Tajisvithin. Themoren?th:™it ^ 

the door he is surpnsed. Instead of ‘ 

huilding close at hand, whose grandeur striUsI ''' 

astonishment, he passes inf« -» i 

ed in hy thich.r^Lmtrtrs! "Tim 'pr'" 

exquisitely though Simply tessellated . »r 's 

w alk composed of a row of shn h ’ centre of the 

voirs Hied with coolTrter ar r-"’ 

pavements two row^T^roJ f'’' 

erahlcm of death. ^ ^ trees,— the Semetic 

that the Taj’lo^kra mik'aTO™”i,«''‘’'" " 

It IS not a quarter of a mile d,iant“Vf thi 
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•>domrofp”'I7no?MTir"r 

and done Roes -it d.fterem tirae^'u! if ' 

ofthe fai whieli 1 ^ ,>i . 's the moonlit picture 

At the e„, „r ,V "■nn.or, 

Steps lead up to i Im/tTm' 

rS feet liigh^ ,ro„, ... sandstone about 

slender mm-irets I„ tlie''!'em™'^'^r 

tl'n Tnj uself A erel, „ , ^ « 

purest gleaming nhite marble "'V" '* 

IS relesed b, beau.d:, Tosmcs " 
agate laps laaul, „ th seulpti^l, " i’"'’'" 
and lines of the most esn ^ ^ floners 

m marble It is an earli . " ^ ‘*'’'"^'0 lace-«ort 

inlaying nith precious stones Th^'b”*^ 

characteristic if the st,L“f ! 

death of Vkbar Thei '7 ‘ 

nedin nreaths scrolls and frets aTe^'””'* 

as theyare beantiful m colonr and 

Mhi emarble innhiehtheyare mlaid thej form T 

most beau iful md precious style of „r„a,„em e, er adop 
ted m architecture The judgment indeed u,tl. „|„ch 
tins stj le of ornament is apportioned to the a anous parts 
IS almost as remarkable as the ornament itself and con 
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>eys a high idea of the taste and skill of the Indian 
architects of the age. 

No phototjraph nr plan or dc'^cnplion tan gi\e an 
adequate idea of the Ta) ; partlj on account of the 
flatness of its surfaces which, m the marble original, are 
relie%etih\ its exquisite mosaics, .ind al&o because no 
copy can do justice to the refinement and “softness of the 
outlines of its donit No de«criptu)n ot pbntlis orarches, 
nor comparison, —lor the ttofin ha«iiotbingremotel\ like 
It, — can gi\ e any idta of the ‘•pell and be iut\ of the faj. 
It must be seen to be apprctnied, and those who look 
upon It neter gniiji, until alieruanls, the beaiitt of the 
design, the skill diNpI t%ed l>\ the uorkmen, or the '•'plen 
dour ol the materials ol wbuh It is iun»triuied ‘You 
see 11 w itli the heart, before the e^ es ln> e time to ga/e 
There is a secret la«cinaiion whuli cannot be explained. 
U seems to appeal mo>t to the l.tnc^ and h is an 
indn.duahl) of loxchness, a petuliir beautx, an 
indefimble tinge of evaneNCtuce, winch bceins to 
Temoxe it tar from the categorx ot ouhnan arehi 
lectunil works 

The plans and e^itiniates tor the tomb ssere prepared 
b> a Venetian, who w is> ordered to turni"!! an estimate 
for a buvldmg to cost ;o 000,000 Rupees -Vt his death, 
the work was made oicr to t Bjsantme Turk, and the 
French artist, Austin, was consulted about it The coll- 
ection of the nutemis, the m irbles and the sandstone 
and the jew els, w hich came, as the poet sa\ s ‘ b) toiling 
men and straining cattle o\er a thousand wastes and a 
thousand hills,'’ and the budding of the tomb, sajs 
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Tavernier in his Travels tooktwents tiio yeais the Iasi 

edifice ,ias the forced labour of no less than aoooo 
workmen for that long period 


The Chinese Wall. 

The Great Wall called lr„„ * cAoii, (, c the 
mjTiad mile wall) th/» r*iv. “ ' 

ChihivauEh about B C T' ‘ 
j_ , ^*3 >0 order to protect his 

ItTsuffi' ri"'" northern tnbes 

It « sufficient eiidence of the solid, tj of its oncmal 

a eTor^f '“’“-"'a.uedsouellpresenfdm 

at 9 r' '• co-bmences its 

course at Shanhaiwei flat jo'' . \ i e v\ 

Jo«hnfr , tameT Lord 

thTcoif precipices and lopping , he ciagEj lulls of 
s^latear “'“"S"- coast a most de 

m lesan'Tr”"" '‘™"a along the shore forseieral 
miles and terminates on tlie beach near a long reef 

along the frontiers of tbeprosince of Chihli and then in 

wb.;,, n «■'" Th,s,s,he 
where in ^ Contains the most important gates 

where pmsons and tmding marts are esUblished 

Within the province of Cbihh there are two walls 

mclos ng a good part of tl e has n of the Hoangho the 
inner wall haiing been bn, It b, one of the emperom 
of the Ming dvnastj From the point w here it striles 
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the Yellow Rnerit lorms the northern boundar}' of 
Shensi, tdl \t touches that stream agam, m lat 37° N. 
Its direction from this is north-west along the northern 
frontier of Kansuh to its termination nearKiayukwan 
From near the eastern evtreniitj ot the wall in the 
proMnce of Chihh, extending in a north easterh direc 
tion IS a wooden stick ade, or palisade, which forms the 
boundan between Liautung ana kirm, ■iiul h ts often 
been taken, from its representations on maps, as a 
continuation of the Great Wall It v\ as erected b} the 
Manchus, and garrisons are placed at the twehe gates^ 
through which the roads pass, leading from the Slung 
king into Mongolia 

The entire length of the Great Wall including all 
Its doublings, is estimated by McCulloch at 1,250 
miles. The construction of this gigantic work is some- 
vrliat adapted to the nature of the countrj it tra\ erses 
In the western part of its course, it is less substantial!} 
built than in the eastern, being in some places merel)' 
a mud or grar el rvall, and in others earth cased with 
brickwork. The' eastern part is general!} composed 
of a mound of earth and pebbles, faced w ith masonr} , 
supported on n coping of stone, the whole being about 
tw ent} e feet thick at the base, fifteen at the top, 
and varying from fifteen to thirt} feet m height ; the top 
IS terraced with tiles, and defended by a slight parapet, 
the thinness of which has been taken as a proof that 
cannons were unknowm when it was erected 

There are bnck-towers upon it at difierent inteirals, 
some of them more than fort}' feet high, but the usual 
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height IS a little under that elevation Thej are not 
built upon the wall, but are independent structures, 
usualh about fort^ feel square at the base, diminishing 
to thirt) at the top , and at particular spots the towers 
are of two storeAS, nearlr fifk) feet in height 

This remarkable structure did, no doubt in some 
degree, sene as a banier against the incursions of the 
nomadic tribes near it for manj ages after ns erection, 
though it IS plain from the facts of historj that it 
a\ ailed but little against the attacks of their enterpris 
mg chieftains At present it is simpl> a geograhical 
boundary and eiccept at the passes, nothing is done to 
keep It in repair 

The Thames Tunnel, 

The process of making a more or less horizontal 
underground passage or tunnel, without removing the 
the top soil is known as tunnelling In fomier times 
any Jong tube like passage, however constructed, was 
called a tunnel At the present daj the word is some 
times popularlj applied to an> underground passage. 
Tunnelling has been effected bj natural forces to a far 
greater extent than b} man , and the \ erj fact that 
there were so many examples of natural caves and 
tunnels in existence IS the reason why tunnelling was 
one of the earliest works undertaken bj man, first for 
dwellings and tombs, then for quarrying and mining, 
and finallj for water supply, drainage, and other 
requirements of civilization The processes bj which 
such works were carried on were rather crude and 
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TH'’ tham,s -n-vsF^ 
tedious, but gradually the 

and by those appliances urhidilT'"”’ K""Pn'vder 

btought m their train conside “1 aWl, ration 

made m this direction. We 'I , advance rvae 

to a short description of ,he ft " “"rselves here 
of the Thames, u hid. being tltTf tunnel 

Great Britain. The total le"”! ''"’P^rtant ,her°"‘ 
into account the various hrm. ? ' ti'er inf 

and sub-divides itself is "'"'ah n' a- ■' 1 '^ 

of 600 miles. It affords an 't drain 

aupplyofLo„don:!:f,.:'’. 7 '“'>a '.alft?' h"" 

aawage. fb= scenery thro„;; ^"fPal Oatlet'f”'" 

scarcely to be calle.l pictnresfne “ Passes ? 
monotonous, h.rs a peculiar cb a certain ‘ 

Its sylvan beauty and its pleas^™ "le rid 

dale The number of .sia^njf alterat,„„ of 

oftherner,addstoits,ntere«^‘'’««rin 

seclusion forthe electron of boau'''*^”* con 

IS much 111 request u itl, pi “ , '““Ses ,,„,j ““''enient 
and holiclav ra.iking. '’■a'el-ers fo. 

From a a era long time e„u,„ ''“'"’S 

to construct nenr Tnnd. ‘‘'owrs 


■ "“''"Si- "^far boa 

From a aera long time nnj 

to construct near London a tun "’ere h»- 
sing the Thames on foot. So,^^' “s a n,es„, 

a tunnel on a very grand scalnn'°"' ‘bed , ' "os 
been blocke 1 up aa-itli masses of ^ """ Passan™?'™'"' 
ofrius great work unacconipl.sh^”'*- he had^! 

the permission of and with an oS 

tnnee fmm tho D-a-i. - _ **®rAr . ‘ 


Oil ms great work unaccomphsh J hi/ * 

the permission of and with an o?" f 

tnnce from the Parliament, Sir , Pecuniary laso. 

^ ^^nnel enters' 
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upon the construction of the great tunnel and finished 
the work m 1843 

First of all at a considerable distance from the bank 
of the stream he constructed a brickwork ring, 16 jards 


in arcumference, and 14 \ards in height, on a foun 
dation of i )ard m breidth He tighlh framed it wth 
planks and ironbars and placed It in the ground after 
removing the earth \Sftounding it Inside tins he cons 
tnicted a ser;es\^aeps a£<l then placed a w ater pump 
w orked b} stew ^ 

The w ate^that x^i^ulated in it h\ trickling down 
from Its pu^ed out and throw n into the 

nverv the construction of ti^e^Uinnel door, the 
work-M^unnelhn^regan Atm^ there appearetl no 
diliifcultj mmiki^ the un<Jbr^und passage, as the 
soil was h^dX^t when it^as just below the bed of 
thenier, rrwSsp^fsand^gltn to crumble down and 
repeatedl) blotk^ up Xhe passage The bed of the 
nier loo gaAe Wj , aJCTwater rushed down m torrents 
Brunnel liowe\er was tw intellicent and pen>eiering to 
succumb to the difficulties he thus met with, and he 


was not long enough to suggest i means for oNtrcotning 
tliem He filled large niimberii of bag' with mud mil 
threw them into the n%cr Uierebi pre^entlng the 
water to percolate and rush in into the passage Tlien 
he made a sheet of iron so strong ts not n lie lirokcn 
bj the weight of thcn>cr, and had It fi\c<l there with 
strong screws fhe workmen now could eisif> go on 
•with their work under its co%er After bonng for about 
6 inches, he remoaed the sheet of iron sliglitlv onward. 



md under Its profit, on ^ 7i 

honever could damn 11, ^ of ““=<1 

succeeded m camplet,„?7 »f tuiinne, 
monument ol British ^ 0»lstruc, ’ 

in the j ear 1843 '"S'nmtj "f this 

The cost incurred m n, P'^'^O'erence 

estimated at thirteen hima un.l 

and the tunnel ,s non used '"""'■Is petr^^ 

"aj jam 

’-°'»lon Rail 


The Wonderful Chr 

The site of the Pagoda ®eoda. 

given here is at Na„U ■ «hic|. 
tnct of China The anc,e„t e'f'PN „f .'‘““iption is 
as the ricliest and the most 1, '"'»e n,^'^'“''Ruan dis 
the world Inadescnpi,o„'®“>iriilo^"'=d this city 
a storj IS told that m order t! hte «‘ios m 
on horseback btirtinff of thic r,Mr 


o-iwert '‘«scnK city 

tions from one of its g^tes two men 

could not e\en meet before^ “Pposite direc 

ma}, It IS CMdenttlnt the st n? ^ speed 

tills much IS certain that the e ^ ** 

ter m comparison with those**^lof 

®^the is 

’'ther great 
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herner ^ian L«ek,in!;,i„<lbontsire often ph.ne m 

the canal n Inch connects the c,t. «,tl, the naer The 

P-alcI.rsic'i'"’™''”"”"''' "■ " tfer ana 

urns n, , n of so„,e .n„„n 

ri j TiibciU wis once the tnpit^I of mcient 
China and aa-as hence culled Vankm or the e ai 
ftnaal f-.aiea 1 n aanhin or the Southern 

Pekin ? " """ “f ‘I- -atpdal to 

Pekrn ,t I, ,s been called Kiai,^ „„„ r„o 

rnthiscita there ,s a heawiful Pigoda made ol 

armeseslas a, Inch excites „ur , dm, ration It„-,s 
Sma'"danrm emperor of the 

.tttem'rr: 

Ltro ae^’^ d 'n ■"e>, table 

ur«mir“T‘' , '‘’"’"’'■"•1“ tl-e admiration of 

the a, orld Trom the pinnacle doaan to the base ,t , 

made up of pieces of glass aa Inch are so tastefulla set 
up that a single glance 

mspect the iminonal ad.st The Pagoda itself n 
^tagonal i, form feet high and consists of 

nine storeas The second storej can he reached 
ha a flight of forta four steps The elegance beauta , 
and art displayed mils interior cannot be expressed 
in avoids until one visits this magnificent aaoik of 
human art 



The Temple, The Walls and Hanging 
Cardens of Babylon. 

Babjlon, the cjtj of pte lustoric celebrity and the 
cap:tT,l of the Bib>lonnn empire, was, according to 
some writers, founded In Beltis, while others nfiinn that 
Semiramis w as Its founder The \ss^^ans after se\eral 
m^Tisions, succeeded in deslroMng it about 1271 B C 
But Nebnch\dne7jaT Teb\w\t \t, and none ofthf* 
w onders of the w orld, b\ building the Temple ot Belus 
the walls of the ci \ and the Hanging Gardens in it 
about 600 B C The ci j stood on a large plain m i 
\er} tal and deep «oil on the rner Euphrates at a 
distance of about hits mile*!, trom Bagdad, and was built 
m the term of a perfect square The perimeter of this 
square was fifta mtle« 

According to Herodotus, the cit\ was completela 
surrounded b\ walU, i>7 feet thick 5-,o feet high, and 
about 60 miles m circumference These walls were 
drawn round tlie cita in the form of a perfect square, 
each side of which meisured fifteen miles and were built 
of large bycks cemented together bi bitumen these 
bnclvS w ere made of earth dug out of a deep ditch 
which encompassed the walls This ditch was full of 
water and lined with bncks on both sides In eaer\ 
side ot this great square, were twentj five gates, ma le 
of solid brass Each gate was separated from the other 
b) three towers, while there were four mote at each 
comer Ever) one of these tow ers was ten feet higher 
than the walls 
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Tl^ Temple of Beta ,o 5 almge to«er consist, ng 
of eight toners, one built met the other Its height 
was 600 feet, and it was hunt rn the midst of a arcnlar 
piece o land about eight miles in arcumference and 
bounded bj beautiful artificial lahes, canals, and moun 
tains In each of the abo\e mentioned lowers were 
man) grrat rooms v^^th arched roof^ supported hs 
pillars There was an obseiaatorj on the top of the 
uppermost toner m which was a chamber expressh 
consented to Belus. Among sev eral sLatues of m3ssi\ e 
gold there was one ^8 feet high mentioned ba Diodorotto 
Sicul^, the cost of which amounts to three million* and 
a half of English mone\ But the total a-alue of the 
images was according to Herodotus £21,000000 
sterling 

^Nebuchadnezzar, to gratif> his wife Amjlis, the 
daughter of the Median king, built the Hanging Gardens 
in imitation of the Median hill? and forests. The 
gardeirs were 400 feet square and w ere earned up to 
the height of the walls b\ a-ast arches, raised one orer 
the other and surrounded b> a wall, feet thick Large 
flat stones measuring 16 feet bj 4 feet were^spread on 
the top of the arches A lajer of weeds cemented 
together bj bitumen covered the stone* and upon it was 
built a floor made of two rows of bncks Thick sheet* 
of lead were laid oterthis floor On these sheets la) 
earth which was so deep that large trees might grow in 
It The trees planted in ii were said to ha\e been of 
TOnous kinds These wonderful gardens were watered 
b^ pumping machines from the mer Euphrates In the 
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spaces uilerveaing the atches, were built large and 
splendid apartments, fountains, and groves. 

After several i^^a»ons by Cyrus, Darius H}staspes, 
and his succesbore, this great city was plundered and 
finally destroyed by Xerxes, the king of Persia. Alexan* 
der the Great had an idea of fixing his residence in this 
city, but his untimel) death put an end to this project 
What remained afterwards was burnt bj the Partisans, 
about 1 30 B C. 


Statue of Jupiter Olympfus 

Long before the institution ol tlie Olympic Games 
which were originally celebrated e\en fift) -ninth }ear, 
by the Greeks, in hononr of their supreme god Jupiter 
Olympius, Oljmpia was regarded as a sacred spot and 
boabted of an oracle of Jupiter. Tlie object of these 
games which were afterwards celebrated e\ery fifth tear 
was to cement the union of the different Grecian States 
and to give a stimulus to virtue and courage 

Olympia, situated on the nver Alpheus near Elhs in 
Pelopounessus, w as the centre of trade, and the Games 
made it the seat of education, knowledge, and literary 
compositions It is but natural that such a spot should 
be connected with some exquisite collossal statue of the 
presiding deity, which would unite the opposite qualities 
of gigantic dimensions witlv the strictest rule of propor- 
tion, so as to produce upon the wondering crowds an 
impression that th6y were in the presence of the living 
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god in the temple MatenaL* were not w anting, but 
where was the artist who would giNe birth to and 
execute this bold design f Fortunateh for the Greeks 
m the fifth centurj B C the aesthetic school of Greece 
produced the greatest of their artists in the person of 
Phidias Banished from \thens on a false charge of mis 
appropriating the gold and i\ or) supplied to him for a 
statue of Mmer\a and other public w orks m the time 

of Pencles this great artist found an asa lum m Ellis 
whose people entrusted him with the execution of a 
costh statue of Jupiter Ohmpius. 

The god was formed of gold and n ora seated on a 
throne and almost touching the summit of the temple 
so that it ippeared that if he had risen he would ha^e 
lifted off the roof Hts head was crowned b> an elite 
branch , in his right hand he earned a figure of ^ ictota 
also of gold and nor\ holding a wreath and haring 
a crown upon hib head In the left hand of the god 
was a shining sceptre of taried metals and on the 
summit o'' the sceptre was an eagle The sandals and 
tlie rol e throwai ot er the lower p art of the bodj were 
of gold. L pon this robe \\ ere pa in ted figures of various 
animals and flow ers particularh lilies The throne was 
composed of a dl^ ersified mixture of gold of precious 
stones of i\or\ andofebon) exhibiting figures of ah 
kinds, pai ited and sculptured W e are not told 
what were the dimensions of the statue but the height 
of the interior of the temple lu w Inch it was placed was 
sixt) Fnghsh feet 

To encourage the belief of tlie real presence of the 
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!;od III the temple the pnest mi enled some legends 
one of iihich ms tint ifter the completion of the 
sfitue Phidnsprtjed Jupiter to mike himself knoim 
hi some siipermturil sign ind immednteli thepaie 
ment of the temple ii is struck hi lightning ind the 
spot lias ilteriiards marked bi i hronre i ise The 
stitue sustained its reputilion tor lour tentiines ind 

dreii crouds Iromillpirts of Greece ind Itali The 

effect produced hi it upon the ninds I the lotiries 
md of 111 p»rsons, urespectiie ol ciste or treed ins 
so speit tint on beholding It thei belieied tint the god 
had persoinlli descended Irom lieai en to ibsolie them 
of tlietr sms To die luthout Inimg once seen 
It lias regarded i i nlimiti throuehoiit Greece ind 

Itllj 
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slabs of Pro"onne«sian marble that the\ acted like so 
man} gla«s mirrors 

Here about ‘‘30 B C in the centre of the square of 
the cita w as raised in meraon of her decea-sed ro}"!! 
brother and husband Mausolus a magnificent tomb, 
that ga\ e the designation to all o*^her building that 
were subsequent!} erected as tokens of affectionate 
regard and nuptial lo\e b\ Arteraesia the daughter of 
Hecatomu the king of Cana The lo%e which the 
wife bore to her husband is rarel} to be met with on 
this side ol the gra\e it was so great that after the 
dead bod\ of "Nlau^olus ha\ing been burnt she used to 
dnnk the ashes with wine or other liquor • 

The Mausoleum was 11 feet long and 9 ^ feet broad 
and was ornamented inih a penstale of thirtr si\ 
columns each of w Inch was 60 feet high Above th « 
the structure resembled a pvnmid walh three terraces 
The columns were separated from one another bv 
statues of Penan marble and at each angle of the base 
ment there was a projecting portico on the top of 
which was a gigantic statue on horseback The first 
terrace was similarh decorated with bas rel efa while 
there was a gate on either side that led to the mlenor 
of the tomb Octagonal toivera headed bv cones of 
gigantic hei<»ht and sculptured in bas relief were to be 
seen at two angles of the se^nd terrace while the 
crown of the p} ramid ro»e from the third terrace and 
and on its apet was a marble statue of Phaeto 1 dn ing 
in a chanot with four horses. The hu'^e and costl} 
structure was raised on a platform wh ch could be 
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reached by a n,Rht or stops. 

'v.th ornament m the Grecun s r’''"* 

height of 140 feet. Tlie entire / •rtlained a 

Done order. l-uilding „,,3 

The cost incurred in cnn,„i . 
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artists, that tliex jire sai,l ♦ . enuilarm,. ; ' 

after her death for their ou T*" the" 

the art ; and such it remain >" and 1I14. " 

subsequent centuries one of’t^‘"« '■•'"sd rj 

world, .md repeatedU niem. *^^ **''" Uon.l 
till n period comparatuely ■his de'-* 

Oft^-nde^rfuln.:';:^'-' 
has remained to modern „mes ^ ^'"sliest r 
p^resented to the Dnr.si, Mu, ^“n= fm 
Canning. k,. o 
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The Pyramids Of 

A. pyrannd IS generally n 

ane. ha\nnfr a l-»rKar,j “'W, 


^siypt. 


shape, hannga bro.ad base. ““"*"8 of 


towards the top and is S^duall ^“■“■™SUlnr 

rtones with its four sides fianj^J,'* boiit'^^^'^jhi'mishes 


stones with its four sides faci„„ ,. - -uit of ,, 

Buildings like pyramids are rf four J 

"■■ ' • - '““udin ^i'dinal points. 


but by far the finest specim '7“""ilriou: 

Theoriginof these step, h o-,— 

eternal nionu 
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mentb of human art tnd labour Is completeh shrouded 
mobscunt}. Some writers infer from their facing the 
four cardinal points, that the\ were built for astrono- 
mical obse'\ ations, ^^hIle other*, finding the sacrophasp 
anthin them and the mumm) pits and tombs all around 
trace to their construction a religious motne On the 
one liand e are rold b> WTiters of repute that thei 
were, like mounds, towers, and monuments that are 
found scattered all o\ er the world, mere repositories 
of the illustrious dead on the other hand, according to 
the \rabian waaters, about three hundred vears before 
the Great Flood, tlie propbeca of the forthcoming 
Deluge that was made b\ ^climum, the chief priest of 
CgiTSt m interpreting the dream of the king, ^aund 
Ibn Shalhouk, was the occasion for the construction 
of the pjramids winch as the Coptites sa\ bore the 
following inscription I King Saund, built the 
p^aamids m such and such a time and finished them in 
MV \ ears he that comes after me, and 'sa) s that he is 
equal tome ’et him destro> them m siv hundred a ears 
ind \ tt It IS know n that it is caMer to pluck dow n than 
to build up I also co\ere(l them w lien I had finisheil 
them with «atm and let h ni loier them with mat® 
Dut all agree m this that the rg\plnns —the builders 
of the p\ramids — must haaebeen a highl\ cnili«etl 
people who had practical knowledge of geometrical 
figires both plane and solid and knew how to cam 
the heariesl blocks of granite oaera distance of nearh 
“oo miles and to cut and polish them witli iinparallelled 
precision and meet} 
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nro those of Geezdf remarkable 
eletated about ouo huoLd a 
onmngak!ndofpp„„ “‘ ^ove the plain 
^l.ose greatest projection fe'to " ‘ I-*>> 3 'r>n chain, 

Ou tbids platform are raised three ‘'’'= 

first of these, knot, n as the “ "f The 

l>> Cheops a king of Egjpf “ P-'™mid, t, as built 

nnllmns of tons Of stone tfefo^ 9 oo B. C. Sist 

Its base occupies an area „f construction, 

platforms, each smaller than ih' ‘'^^adeup of jot 

The topmost platform is nearh' 'rhreh ,t 

srsts of SK square blocks of 'quare and con- 

.ts ongmal height ttas 50, f°“'- H is s„ 

layers ttere pulled down u '"'d that 

nten took twenty y a;s^"'^'»'“teUsn‘ ° 
itn.K. «f rv« ^ finUu ^“Sthat 100,000 

im I H T a “"■J 'het the 

bottom. He then obserres t .... '°“m beneath its 
measures e.gbt pletbra (g^n each face of it 
quadrangular and the height f=et), it being 

pobshed stones, ntted together It is made of 

none of the stones being ,^33 ^ he 
pjra,n,dtvasbu,lt,n the fo„„ ™ «Otty q-pn 

of steps, winch some call »<anner, in the fom. 
others Wonder (intle allant or p * ftattlements), and 
had bu.lt .t m tins fashion, u,. ' ’“'mat When theP 

stones hymachraes as ■na„v^?'r'd the remain"’' 

many machines alw,,; ‘'«s„f3,„„p3 ,be^ 
tcountffor I thnil but acco'd'i 


were, so many macnines also stones as t"'" 

to another account (for I thnil" : but acco'd'i 
“ '^kt to gir' 
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accounts IS the) were gi>en to me), tl1e^ tnnsferred 
the s'lme machine it bemg easiU mo^ed, from step to 
step, as tlie\ raised each stone Ihe highest parts 
were accordingl) finished first, then the parts nes.t to 
the highest and list of all die parts near the ground, 
and the \er^ bottom There is an inscription in Lg\p 
tian characters on the p\ramid stating liow mticli was 
spent m furnishing the uorhmen with leehs oii/onc <S,c 
and as I well recollect what the interpreter s,iid who 
expl lined the characters to me it was t,6oo talents 
of siher 

The Mew fro n the summ t is from associ ition im 
pressive Ihe internal aspect of tins woi derfiil structure 
IS not ]e»s astonishing than »ts gigantic evterior Lipon 
the s steentli step or platform ami n^arK in th* centre 
of the Side which faces the north an entrance is ob 
tamed The greater number of chambers and pa««a"es 
are the most highU finished parts of the work and tins 
accuracy of construction distinguishes tlie interior Tlie 
Queens chamber is i, leet long 14 feet hmh and 17 
feet wide abo e it sanother called the King s chamber 
which IS nearlj twice the s /e of the fonner In t 1 is 
room St mcls a sarcophagus ot higlil} polished redgranite 
mea'sunng ^ feet 4 inches b\ ^ feet In the ini Mle 
of this pcraai I is a lar e tank whos- d-’plh is 
86 cubit* 

The second and third piramds were r rseeJ h} 
Chenlieron brother of Cheops and 'Mvceriius tl e *on 
ofCheon* respeclneh All these stand in a diagonal 
lin- froJi north e».sl tosjuth wc<t 



Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 


0\cr 'll! the cities m which the celebrated goddess 
Dnna W'ls worshipped LpVsu> stood pre eminent 
This citA, once of histone celebnt^ wis tliirt} eight 
miles south south eist of Sm\rn-x in \sn "Minor 
According to Stmbo it surpassed all oth“r cities of 
the world in splendour and glor\ and was the great 
emporium of Vsia Minor while mother c^escr bes it 
as one ot the ejes of Asia But this citj where 
heathenism Christnmt) and Mahomedanis n flourished 
one after another is now in rums and contims some 
u iinlelhgible heaps of stones and untenaiited mud 
cottaf'es whilethe sea as if to a\o d the contagion of 
malaria which rages here all the aear round has receded 
to a distance of se\eTal miles UaMng a pestilential 
momss coieredwith mud and rushes Part of it is 
now uiclei cultuation ar 1 silence and desobtion reign 
supreme oser thi* once resounding theatre of the 
ANorld where first the 1 eatliens and after their conier 
Sion the Christians built magnificent tenples which 
ev ol ed the admiration of ten tUousa id s uls w ho 
proclained to th" world Great is Diani ol the 
Ephesians and Great is the Lord Jesus t enlr 
m the prophet c langua'^e olinspiration the candlestick 
is remoied Irom its place a c rse seems to ha\e 
lallei up in it men shun U not a human being is to 
be seen ainon" its ruins mil 1 phesiis m fiued glorN 
and fillcn grandeur i giM.n up to birds and c sts 
o'" pre\ a mo uiment ind a wamin^ to nat ot « 
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According to the Grecian ni5tholog) the citj was 
founded bj Ephesus, the son of Cresus , while tradition 
points out the Amazons, to be Its founders who, being 
pursued b} Hercules were «'i«d to have taken refuge 
in an altai erected to Diana for the protection of the 
helpless A third and a more trustworthv account 
comes from the pen of Strabo who tikes it to be the 
first settlement of the Canans and Leleges —a people 
of the isljpids on the coast of Asia Minor The original 
object of worship was a small statue of Dnna, of 
ebonj, made bv one Canaitias, though at that time it 
was coramonl) believed to have been sent down from 
heaven bj Jupiter The first magnificent temple that 
was erected m the reign of Servius Tullius, about 370 
B C, to contain this statue, IS said to Iiave perished m 
flames 

A second temple begun m 540 B C was again 
partiallj burnt on the dav on which Socrates was 
poisoned, 400 B C It exceeded in splendour all 
other similar buildings in the world, and Xeraes, the 
Persian king, who destrojed temples wherever he went, 
spared tins one, for its splendour and mignificence 
The temple having been restored to vet greiter 
grandeur, it was set on fire bv Crastratus who, confessed 
to hav e done this sacrilege merelj to immortalise Ins 
name, on the birth night of Alevander the Great, 336 
B C The Ephesians declined to accept the offer of 
Alexander who proposed to rebuild it on condition of 
{jgipg allowed to put his name m the front In tins 
third fire the roof onl) was destro3ed, and the materials 
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•s>a^ ed from it m ere sold Witli this money and the 
immense treasure obtained by the sale of ]e\>. els and 
other laluables cheerfull} offered b} the Momen, and 
other liberal contributions sent from all parts of Asia, 
the temple ivas restored to its former magnificene. 
This temple \\ Inch M as completed m 220 B C. stood 
between the citj and the port, and was built at the 
base of a mountain and at the head of a marsh From 
the fragments and columns non among the rums it 
ma> be mfened that the budding was of the composite 
order and not of the Ionic order. The choice of site 
naturall} necessitated the construction of vast drams 
to convev the u ater of the mountain into the morass 
and river. In this wotlw ou\> the stone that was used 
was obtained bj evhausting the quarries of the 
surrounding countrj Phny tells us, that to secure 
the foundations of the conduits and sewers, which 
were to support the weight of this gigantic structure, 
there were laid first well rammed beds of charcoal and 
secondlv lavers of wool 

In Kitto s description we find, it was 425 feet m 
length, 220 broad, and supported bv 127 columns, each 
of which had been contributed bj some prince, and 
w as 60 feet high , 36 of them w ere richlj can ed 
Chersiphroii, the architect, presided over the under- 
taking, and, being re^dj to laj Molent hands on himself, 
jn consequence of Ins difficulties, was retrained bj the 
command of the goddesa, who appeared to him during 
the night, a<5>'Uring Inra that she 1 erself had accom- 
plished that w Inch had brought him to despair. The 
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ilt-ir «is the work of PriMteles Costit ind 
magnificent offerings of airious I mds rrcre made to the 
goddess and treasured in the temple sucli as paintings 
statutes cS.t tlie tallle of nhicli almost eaceeded 
ton putation 1 he fame of the temple, of the goddes 
and of the cit\ itself nas spread not onli through Asia 
bULthenorld a celebrlt) nhich nas eiiliaiiced and 
difrused the more reidilj because ‘;acreil games v ere 
prtctised there nhi h called competitors and speclatons 
from etert coiintrj Amona Ins other enormities 

%ero IS said to hate despoiled the temple of Diaiu of 

much of Its treasire It continued to conciliate no 
small portion of respect till it it as finallt burnt bt the- 
Goths ill the reign of (jalheniis 


The Colossus or Rhodes. 

Colossus in anliqmt) is i term appi ed geiierallt 
to statutes of great see and m particular to the bronre 
statute of Apollo m Rhodes t Inch on account of its 
eMraordmart di iiensions came to be red oncti among 
the se\ en W onclers of the ^ odd 

The island of tl e Rhodes % one of tlie most 
important amon? the Greci n dependencies and obtained 
mi influence o^er the manners and customs of modern 
nations winch fen poitionsol tint intcllectii d coimtri 
Puled to exercise and which manj of them la^e 
maintained to the present dax 
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The harbour of Rhodes possessed many natural 
adrantages, haring a basin particular!} -nell enclosed 
uithin the horns of the crescent that embraced it, nearly 
meeting each other. Upon each of these a mole of 
solid masonry u as constructed, nith httle more than 
room for a galley of the first class to pass through. 
A^t content, hoareaer, aaith these solid advantages, the 
aanity of the Rhodians required some distinguishing 
attnbute to sa mbolize the importance of the capital 
of their island, or, aahich is prohablj a reason nearer to 
the right one, to setae as a mark by aahich the entrance 

to the harbour might be perceiaed by those aaho aaere 

out at sea. 


The design adopted aaas a colossal figure of Apollo 
and Charles, a disciple of L}s,ppus and a native of 
Lindus-one of the cities of the island aaas the 

artist chosen to execute the aaotk Lasm™,. i, ir 
aaas a celebrated statuar}, but no aaorl^L f 

were left e'tcept the Colossus, as it is nnmr, 
to attest his merit This alone, hoaae'aer ^ turned, 
to intimate him to haaeheenainanofFp’ =“®ciBnt 

.acquainted aaith his art, and it 
erection, celebrated for the skill a,,ii, 

modelled, as aa ell as for the magnitude nr" 

Bj aahat ineans it aaas cist aae are mu proportions 
deed our knoaa ledge of the mechanical 
the ancients, on eacra pomkaeia 
thattaaelaejears aaere eapenl5°"'"«‘ ^ 
btntute before it avas coiisiderid m f “"'^‘‘■“Cting 

made of brass of aer> '=>tohle “^ns 
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of ^\hicli, ^\e are is ignorant as we are of the mode of 
Its confomntion. It was fi\edin its place with a foot 
resting on each of the moles tliat fenced the harbour 
The height to which it was raised was seaenta 
cubil'5 or lOj feet with an eleantion between the 
limbs that would Ulow a ship m full sail to pass 
beneath wnthout lowering her nu^ts Tiie figure 
was completed and placed in its proper situation 
about three hundred a ears before the Christian era, 
and for fifij si\ or eight\ eight a ears (which term is 
the correct one cannot now be ascertained) it remained 
pertect and entire Hit mijeslj of its imposing 
presence continued during tint period unimpaired bj a 
single defect and the shadow of Us loftx stature was 
thrown m a lengthened and far reaching form oaer the 
cnrliiu; wavelets of the Egean deep giving to the 
startled mind of the simple manner the impres&ion of 
the supernatural presence of the god whose figure 
stood high in the slainlcss air where not a vapour 
nor a cloud intervened to mar the heauU of the scene 
or impair the eff ct ol the pnncipal adjunct it 
contained \ v indnig staircas® rm to the lop wiiere 
b\ the aid of glasses wh h lumg round the n^cl of 
the figure ships saihti" aJong the coasts of I g> pi or 
S\na could eisilv be disctmed 

\lter tl e period of wl ich we hut, spoken in the- 
vear’'’4t C the statue was parti demolished In in 
earthquake and fdl mo ruin in \ h eh Hue it con 
‘inucd far & vears u d diiing tint time it rcitia nc I 
withot t an efibrt to Ttpair It But the Greek people 
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^^Ilo jUftlj considered tins fieurc of Appollo one of 
the glories of their counm, nndc a public collection 
in order tint it might be restored to its pnmitne 
qr indeiir, and the iiilnbit mts ol Rhodes ghdh r.-ceii etl 
the proposition The monet Mas subscribed, lut under 
sarious pretests the application of it to the purposes 
for Mhieh it Mas intended «ns dclerrcd from tiaie to 
time until at lengdi the parti-s Mho had rccened the 
.iiiionnt perce i inq that the matter lat in ah i ance 

■approprnted the treasure to their on n rise, and boldlt’ 

informed the Grecian deputies that the oratle at I) 1 I 

had intmnted that It Mas the Mill of the god that'tl'' 

St ittte should not be rep tired The parties ii ho « j! 
tnisshin-hiiu abits-d appear not to hue had 
thepoiveror iiichiiatioii to enfor-e their d 

theuione\u'i never returned, mU tlie ^ 

a rum until its final elestruetion sete sr 

Hunt" b»en sibjccied uuh tlie xxi » r 
HelHiic empire to th» Ronnn ^ of the 

Rh )des reiniined for t loiuj p-rioj ^ 
tint power uniil Its control w^s ^P'-Jide ic\ of 

eustence m Jie eist ^s "ell is m t], 
s,e\eril pluses of Latin md Gree'^ under its 
bectm-' 1 uoni-nt iv "ben it was "^oomuniion, 

ovMi bN tbe 'ird'-nt md ispinnc s ^ ^ 
intellcctu-il mid comparitueU 

molten mn^es were but lutle re-»i people, 

A enr 67 tbs\ took dow n md ^lolj m ^ 

splendid s atu- to a JeMish n.ercl,a„r„;VZa t 
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enormous, but, consulenng the worth of the statue 
msufficient sum of jC^Gfioo B\ him the metal of 
which itwis composedwis remoied, ^nd it is siid that 
he w as able to load as man> as nine hundred camel^ 
with the brass, which was 720,000 lbs weight -Ifier 
this first degradation, Rhodes seems ne\er to have 
recovered Its importanct., but gradual!) deca)ed, and 
though not a ver) convenient entrepot for some of the 
commerce of the Levant, it is otherwise but little 
regarded in the world, and has again returned to much 
of the quietude of its original tranquiht) 
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to happen Thus in the Greets ni\ two ni"' 

nnids di cl0b“d to Hij.cn Ins future course \c'cri 
in? to Re^enius i mermiid ippe-ir»tl to i i cisin^ o 
‘'am ce foretold the birth of i prince md inonliredo* 
the cMls of intemperanc- (B) A, m^mnid impar'^ 
supe intuni powere to i humin beiii" llu^ in the 

beautiliil s )r^ of the Old Man of Cur\ retiorteJ i 
Hunt ^ Popular homances of the \\ ect ol I n-’land 
the old mn instead ofsiSer ind ?old obtained tie 
pon,.r of doin? ?ood to hts neighbours b\ breiking tl e 
spells of witch crift chiMn<» 1W1^ disease* iiid dsio* 
'enntr thte\e* A ship-maner, named John Reid ht'^ 
also hts three wishes fulfilled b\ a mermaid -/ that 
neither he nor an\ ol his friends would perl*hb^ tlie*ea 
that he would be unmterruptedh successful in erer^ 
thing he might undertal e and that the lad\ avlio •conie't 
his loie would scorn itno more (C V memiiid has 
some one under her protection and for wron" clone 
to her wad eaacu. a terrible penaltv On- of th- bc't 
examples of this is the stoia of the Mermaid s \ en'^ 
ance m Mr Hunts book (D A mermaid fall, in lo'e 
with a human being Ines with him for «ome time a 
Ins lawful wile and then some compact being unwit 
tingh or mteniionalh broken b\ him departs to 
truphome m the sea (E) A m-rmaid fall, m lo'-e 
with a man and entices him to goandli%e with her 
below the <ea or a merman wins the affection or 
captures the person of an earth bom w oman Tli =■ 
form of romance is aeij common and 1 as naturd*' 
been a fatourite one with poets 



In relation to nnn, the memiTLid is iisuiUj of e\il 
i&sueifnot of e\il intent She hns genemll} to be 
bribed or compelled to utter her prophecj or bestow 
her gifts nud w hether ns wife or pnrnmour, she brings 
disnster m her train In itself her sen life is often 
represented ns one of endless delights but at other 
tunes n mournful nijsterj and sndness brood o\ei it 
The fish tnil which in populnr fnncj forms the chnrac 
tenstic fenture of the merinnid is r*nllj of secondnr} 
importnnce, for the true Teutonic mermiid ns described 
in the recognised nrticle of Knrl Blind — New Finds in 
Shethndie nnd Welsh Folk lore Ind no fish tnil As 
represented m signboards nnd coats of nrms of the 
1 nghsh hernlds the crentwre given n single tad, while 
the French nnd the Oeminn hernlds nscnbe to her n 
double one 

Historicnl or quasi histoncnl mstnnces of the nppenr 
nncf or cnpture of inermnids nre common enough nnd 
ser\ctoshow nt nnj mte how themjth had taken 
hold of the populnr mngmntion A mennnid cnptured 

nt Bnngor on the shores of Bnlfnst Lough m the sixth 
cenlur), wns not onU bnptised but ndmitted into some 
old cnlenders ns n snint under the name of Mnrgen 
Slow e in his ' \nnnles relntes how a mnn fish w ns 
cnught on the shores of Lnglnnd m or nbout the > enr 
11S7 V D and wns kept for six months nnd more m 
the cnstic of Oxforde m SulTulk In iSii two little 
mermnids were found to be basking on the shores of 
the Isle of Mnn b> three tnxellers who were out n 
■buds nesting nnd gronse 'diootmg Tlicir nttcntion was 
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jj-a,;,, to the'se b\ asortofcarote,-— ahmentibJe moin, 
resembling tlienjewin? of a wildcat On looUn? for 
the source whence the no-e proceeded, the> time to 
thsspot where both of these were l3mg A. closer 
ob«enation disclosed to them the f ict thit one of these 
wonderful creitures ttistL-id, and the other w as ajipa- 
rentb mourning oier the lov. lhe\ soinclion got the 
iMngonecntnppedand brought both of them home 
Tor some time thet -ened to be i profinble sho« 

1 ,,ereabout4f^t^ 'o"" luirs about s inches 

^ i/n"th with scales iml hns of \ reddish hue The 
the mouth «is thirenere noteeth 

that found to be nther fomlol 

the one It is not hnown ho« or uheii 

hefTings ■in became ol it aften\ ards 

itcea*ed ’ Richard Wniburne obser\ed a 
In Johns harbour, .md hi» attention was 

niernirndm j|,g jong deep bhek bans on her head , 
(jraiin to d ' conJd be ajiproached 




for tile earliest authonU \\ho Ins "^pol en of her 
has described her as a \\onnn and some distingui-'lied 
mtiqimnn said tint she was not a fiah beca vise she 
could spin and tint she was not a woman because she 
could live in the sea, and thus it is perlnps tint in 
course of time she got herself fairK established as a 
genuine mermaid 


The Double Fish. 

It 18 impossible to conceive the vanelies of fish lint 
Almightv Providence in the infinitude of its desipis 
has created and made to inhabit this tenestinl globe 
To those tint delight in the stud) of creation fishes 
embodv a world of wi dom of incalculable significance 
\part from the varieties taat come w ithm the scope of 
scientific studv there are some which have been 
regarded as abnormal specimens of wonderful con 
struction and the description given belovr relates to 
one of them 

In Mr ‘^ilmin an rnglishnnn vvhile saihn^ 
on the river Carolina m America observed two fi«hes 
joined togetlier near the stomach The figure above 
allows with moderate cxactnt.«s the form thev presented 
\\ nil considerable dithcuUv he succeeded in ininieshin^ 
It bv means of a nib and brought it home still alive 
It is said It did not live long in its new home 



The Flying Fish 


Mo't of \is ha\e from onr inlmc\ chenslied the idea 
tint fishes Ine in water 'ind die when exposed to the 
air T1 ii< 5 howe\er is a superstition winch like so 
man\ lake and baseless ’superstitions chugs fa«t to out 
mind and doe* not admit of a thorough examination 
into Us truth or otherwise Vte shall de^cnbe here a 
class of fish which not onh can liie in the air hut al o 
command the pon er of fixing about e\en as birds 
Tlie flung fi^h has a fat belli and a Jong bodi It 
has large blue ei es The uaper part of its bodi is of 
light grei w Inle the part below the abdomen is perfect 
h colourless The fins are somewhat long and m «ome 
cases extend be\ md the tip of Us tail The pecuhar 
liap- ind length of us fins enables It to sum aw full) 
fast and also to (I) about m the air as swiftli as lutic 
bird« It n<es high up in the air as lar as a bullet cm 
reach and then i is a pleasure to sec it fluttering or 
racing about m a irol csome spirit \\ hen exhausted il 
at once drops down and <livcs deep into its waten 
home Tlie abo le of this i ondcrful fish is the Medi 
icmnean '^ea 


Water Falls 

In Urge and perfeeth deieloped men the course is 
dm led into three parts As the water flows from a 
h "1 c to a lo'xcr leieJ, tl c upper pirt of tic course 
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e\iJenl.ly How tit a le%el higher than that at the 
lower part. This circumstance combined with the 
degree of slope which, on an aierage is bi far the 
greatest near the source, leads naturalh to the lonclu 
^,1011 that waterfalls are the constant utLMul lilts of tlie 
upper cources of rivers , and «o it ib But the\ are also 
met wilh m the middle part oi thetoursewhere, indeed, 
they are, as a rule grander and richer in volume 

The falls of btanbbach, m the vallev of Lauteibum 
Tier rushes down from a height of 280 vards , the 
"Nlarbore near Gavarnie, m the Pvrennes, is twice as 
high Both how ev er are surpassed bv the falls of the 
Rbme Tie<XT Schafrinusen, wheie the ma-ss of water 
plunj,eb over a precipitous wall of rock, ico vards wide 
and 2 v ards high But w hat is it m compansou to the 
Tails ot the Xngari 01 the \ ictorn Tails on the Zam 
be^e ’ 

Ihe \iagan lb a river in Xorili \menca fomnng 
a portion of the great like and river svstem known as 
tbe lawrence The name 'Niagara (“thunder of 
waters ) is the invention of the Indian tribe who adop- 
ted It to characterise its remarkable flow ot waters and 
the phenomenon accompanv mg it It flows northward 
from Lake Lne at a. height of .,73 feet about cea level 
to Lake Ontario, and within miles of Us course 
makes a total descent of 328 feet. On issuing from 
Lake Lrie the river is onlv about three fourth of a mile 
broad, and for the first two miles is somewhat swift; 
It then div ides and passing rounrl Grand Island broadens 
and assumes the tranqviihty of a lake until the com 
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mencement of the npids where itsuddenh narrow's and 
makes a descent of about j** feet jn a mile before its 
humed and troubled waters are precsp tated o\er a 
loftj clnsm forniin? fallsofunexampled^randeur The 
breadth of the river immed atelj before mal tlie 
leap IS 4 730 feet but the centre is occupied b\ Goat 
Island ns ng about 4ofeet above the water and occupy 
mg a breadth about i 000 feet A d stance of about 
I 400 feet separates it from the American side and about 
double the distance from the Canadian “side while the 
length of the verge line between the islind and tic 
Canadian side is increased b} an inward horse shoe 
curv e The height of the fall m the An erican 
side IS about 164 the discharge is about 18000000 
cubic feet per minute The waters pluiiee luto an 
abj'ss about i 000 feet wide and during the ne\t seven 
mvles make a descent of about 104 feet tUrouMi i deep 
ravane with perpendicular banks ns ng to a heigl t from 
200 to 330 feet the breadth of the rver varving from 
j0tO4O0)ards Three miles below he great falls 
the whirlpool rapi Is arc formed bv a std len turn in the 
channel causing the waters to impinge iga nst tit 
Canadian shore and tlien to rush bad to the American 
side in a great wliirl or eddv The river is crossed bv 
a suspension bridge for foot passenger about '30 vard 
below the falls and a mile and a half further do vu bv 
two railvvav bndges about a hundred > aril apart —one 
of winch has a carriage eighteen feet below tbt 
other a cantilever bridge completed in December 18S3 
cames a double Im" rails Tlio Niagara I alls are 
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the most famous of the earth’s Nsaterfalls, and are 
\ isited by crow ds of admiring spectators. According to 
an approvmiate reckoning, about a tliousand million 
cubic feet of water is dashed down the ptecipae e^e^\ 
da), and the tlmndei of the falling mass can be heaul 
ten miles awa\ 

But the Victori 1 1 alls, on the Zambesc surp.iss those 
ot the Xiagara itself in grimletir and be.»iitN The 
magnificent riier one thousand lards wide pours its 
waters, into a Tock\ chasm 300 feet below, which 
cuts across its bed at right ingles, and is boundeil b) 
rocks sixti feet apart \s the water comes nearer to 
the Falls, it ruahes towards them with giddj speed and 
the long lines of foam upon its surface gne il the 
appearance of being at boiling heat Xeai the western 
shore is a little island about 120 feet from the bank 
where the water with a might) roar and whnl, arches 
oier lihe a waae of the sea, and plunges to tlie depths 
be^ow Travellers who are proof against attacks of 
dizziness can stand here upon a ledge of rock which 
oaerhangs the western side and see to the left clo'^e 
heside them the Falls just described The long line of 
the principal Falls in front, is of course onK putnll) in 
sight , for the air pressed down, contracted, and filled 
with water) particles, frees itself with .1 aiolent effort 
ind rises in spectral masses of steam and aapour, which 
rest like incense clouds aboa e the might) altar of the 
waters The spectator standing on this point of rock 
and looking steadil) down into the whirling, foaming, 
hii-sing chaos at his feet, wrapped round b) the dm and 
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fur\ of the raging elements, is thrilled to his inraO't 
hearth) the \\ esrd, uneirtliK , inde«cribable howl and 
roar winch seeks to stun and deafen him, and wonders 
now the rocks t'lemsehes, — those hard ribs ol solid 
earth —cm re-ist the fur) of the on-et A.tter the 
/ainotse has lorced its nia‘:‘-es of water throu^'h the 
nairj\ yaso loo teet in widcli it rolls on in three or 
lour snake 1 ke ci.r\e<; In the narrow riverbed the 
depth ol the w ater mu'?! be enop^OL« The -.ides are 
jornied b\ perpenditular wall- of rock ^oo or ftoo feet 
high, and absoluteh ina<xt<-ible 


Water Spouts 

\\ Inrlw ind', w aierspoats, du«t «tonns, and tornadoes 
as we have «aid belore, are e« entialh the same, differ 
ing from each other onh m llieir dimension-, tlieir 
intensitv, or the degree in winch moisture is conden«ed 
into V isible vapour 

\\ aterspouts are formed b\ the foam of ihe-ea oeing 
-licked b> the aerial eddv and then ascending with a 
whirling moveaient V black cloud covers the ^kv, 
from winch a projection is let down III the form of an 
inverted cone, and continues to increase and extend 
downwards Tlie sea immediatelv beneath is «oon 
thrown into a violent agitation, showing that the w Inrhng 
movement which began in the clouds has extended to 
the sea, and is doubtless contmuous throughout, though 
the portion of the column from the apparent apex of 
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Ihe cone to the surf \ce of Ihc sea does not seem so on 
account of the \apour hemg condensed mto cloud As 
the whirling mo\ement of the column becomes more 
intenseh deNeloped, the increased rapuhtj of the g> ra- 
tions brings about increased rarefaction of the air 
within, with the me\itable result of increased condensa- 
tion of the aapouT mto cloud downward Under each 
of such columns the surface of the sea is seen to be 
more or less 'lieaped up, as tf in Molent agitation, 
showing that the atmospheric pressure imme<liatel) 
under the gj rating coUlmn^ is less than it is all round 
The disastrous effects of waterspouts are often e\- 
tremelj serious It is saul that ships threatened b> a 
waterspout ha\e succeeded in destroying with cannon 
this nioMng column of \apours, but if it i«: of large 
dimensions, the pa«smg of a ball can onl\ ha\e a 
«5light effect, and as It IS generall} accompanied bi a 
tempest, ^es«els can hardU escape from it'^ grasp 



Geysers or Thermal Springs. 


In certain ^ olcanic distncts, such as Icehncl, Java, 
Zealand, and near the upper Yellowstone m MiS* 
soun, an\ong the RocXj Mountams of North A^menca, 
are found hot springs, from winch the w ater nses at 
intervals high into the air, with great violence accom 
panied bj thic! clouds of steam and loud roaring noise 
The best known of thi« kmd of springs are those found 
m Iceland among which the Great Geyser holds the 
first rank Its name comes from an Icelandic word 
fftos a, to boil or, as it has been rendered b) 'some 
writers, bubbling or tcmf>csluoHS at an\ rate, it is now 
applied to the whole class of thermal springs In Ice- 
land itself the hot springs arc called Hjerjar, and the 
inhabitants distinguish between those wlio«ie water is 
alwavs in a constant state of ebullition and t!io«e 
which are sometimes at rest, during which lime their 
water IS not so hot, and which onij throw up boiling 
streams at intervals. The latter are the uilcrnnttent 
springs, of w Inch w e are about to speak Springs w Inch 
never reach boilling point and whose waters are m a 
constant state of quiescence, are called b\ the Iceland 
ers /nwiTr or hath The area in winch the Ice^ 
landtc hot springs are situated is not of an) great et 
tent, It is situated totheSouth west of Hccia, m a plain 
at Iho foot of the Bjjornafch, which adjoins a rockv 
chain of porous stone Tlic traveller is warned from 
afar of his approach to the gevsers, bv the light vapour 
clouds floating round him The crlerior of the Great 
Gev'^er presents the appearand of a low mound, about 
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se\enty-sixMd!i half jardsin diameter and eleien in 

height. It consists of honrontal layers of ailicious 
Mh.ch hare been throMn up by the «ater from 
time to time, and fallen into its present position 
the top of this mound is a flat basin, about eighteen an 1 
n half y ards in diameter, m the midst of a, hirh ^ 

aiboiit four and a half y ards in diameter, is sunl- a" 
ly into the earth, to a depth of taaenta-i ^ 

Thrctigh tins pipe the hot aaater rises ^ Surds. 

Ihe temperature of the aaater m the k, 
at about I76« r.ahr At mteraals ofeighta'm 
minutes the subterranean thunder giaes^iK "'"*‘•5’ 
■signal for an eruption The aaaters mik i"™'"® 
find 8\Nell, and masses of \npour dTi\ 
air, to a height of about five and a half'” 
y ards The first column is soon foHoia ”'”® 

and a third, each higher than the one pr n * 
pauses occur betaaeen each eruption ^ '"S'l- Short 
aiuently after the lapse of taaenty ft, ” ' bre- 

a magnificent spectacle is presented” 
of thunder from beloaa announce the ^®'"ble rolls 
of the has n swirl and rise, sending ' Hie waters 
of steam and a apoiir, until suddenl gusts 

ol a llash of lightening, a mighty shaft"'"' ’'upidity 

Jibe a rocket in one unbroken strea "“^'ii' shoots 
ot steam, to an enormous height p”' '^H^d in clouds 
small jets of w ater break off sidew *“ ‘'1™= 

arched canes, the close white uias mer in 

.e.linr, cnmnti.n.... _ Of Steam come- 


4iines ^elllng, pomelimes 


'"rahni 


This grand «ight occasjonalK i Waters \\ithin» 
for ten nnnute‘-» 
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when the grent column sinks nnd disipp^nrs %vithout 
n trace \\ hile ths boil ng 'Streams nre stiU pouring 
down theflint\ m und the inner ba«in la left dn and 
eien m t!ie centre pipe the Miter does not reach to 
Mithm more thin i fen 3 irds of tlie top and its sur 
face Is a qmet as that of in\ ordinarj well 

Seienl cnnller thermal springs m the neighbour 
hood present considerable attractions to the vi itor br 
their cunous aud interesting phenomena The so-^l 
led Little Geiserissi uated in a «eparate group of hot 
springs about thirlj si\ miles awar from the Great 
Geas^r Us emotions take place on an average at m 
tervals of about three hours and a quarter Tliev are 
preceded b\ an increased development of smoke and 
a splashing noise underground Then comes a rush 
of boiling foam rising and fallin<» at intervals a«ceachn'^ 
higher each time until m about ten minutes when the 
crisis of the scene occurs it s-nds up sheaf like columns- 
of steam and water to the height of thirtv or fort} feet 
The feather) streams then decrease as gniduall) as 
the) Tis" and m another ten minutes the gev ser hac 
regained its usual state of repose 

The distnct of these hot spnngs es-tends for about 
a mile on both sides of the W aikato southward to the 
foot of the steep ro kv slope W hakapapataniiga and 
northward to the wooded mountain Tutukan "Most 
of the spnngs he upon the nght bank of the river, 
which IS lerv difficult of access as the river cannot be 
crossed near the spnngs but onlv abov e or below therr 
and then the triv eller has to clamber along the steep 
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projections of rock overgrown with brubhwood ^^lncll 
o\erbangs the shore, and where one is b\ no niean«> 
sure of not sinking at an}' moment into ‘ionie trenchei 
oils pit of boiling mud. 

Of the numberless gej sere which penacle this e\ 
tensne district, mention is often made in tra'elleis 
accounts of the Great Geyser, the Little Ge^se^, the 
Tetarata Geyser, the Tetakapo Ge\ser, the Upper 
Yellow storn Gejser, the Thumping Geiser, the Foun 
tain Geiser, the Fan Geiser, the PjTamid Ge\ser, and 
a few others We quote below an account of some 
distinguished tra\ellers who Msited this localit} — 

“:3oon after our arm al," the report continues, “we 
witnessed a magni6cent spectacle A low thunder 
roll was heard beneath our feet, the earth trembled m 
e\er\ direction, and suddenly from a crater near the 
m er-sule a column of steam shot high into the air 1 1 
was followed in a succession of sudden shocks bj a 
jet of water apparently s»i\ leet in circumference, which 
rose to a height of t%\o hundred feet, while the stream 
towered aboie It to more than one thousand feet It 
would be diflicult to descnbe our excitement during the 
deielopment of this phenomenon; if we had been seie 
ral da} s in the place, and in some measure prepared 
•for the sight, It might haxe been possible to watch in 
silent admiration the wonderlul grace and beauty of the 
might) column as it rose to the giddy height abme 
dunng a space of twenty minutes After the eruption 
the water sinks a few inches m the basin, and the 
tempenrftffe Fahr,” 
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‘ \ojie oftlie gej«:ers in the <teemed to tis to 

•equil tlie Greit Gejser, ixhosecnstal waters pour forth 
from two openings Tor ten feet nroiind nre found 
■in'i«ses of sihciQus earth xarjKig from 1 few inches to 
three feet m height Tliej look like «pong} conls 
the bottom of the basm iscovered with similar decora 
tion and the margin is most dainth adorned with 
pearh fringes Outside the basin are seieral small 
reseiaoirs eacli surrounded b> its delicate white 
border fhei are filled with transparent water and 
are from one and a half to three feet wide, man\ be 
ing triangular in shape As the water slowh filters 
through the eiaporation forms broad «lialIow 
basins tinted with the most delicate colours b^ the 
deposits which soinetmies take the form of sponges and 
«\ert one of the countless little channels delights the 
cje with Its charm of colouring The great opening 
appears to bod up about eaerj twenty minutes, and to 
5end up the w hole ma<!s of water from ten to fifteen feet 
high into the air but althoiigb both the openings are 
within the same enclosure, we could not be certain that 
there was the slightest connection between them 
lien the larger opening is m commotion the Great 
Gejser shows no signs of agitation both seem to work 
^ntirelj independent, one of the other The Great 
Ge\ ser sent up two bursts of water dunng our staa , at 
an inten-al of thirtj two hours , it is not regular in ils 
eruptions and can onI\ be accuratel} described bj 
obaer\ations extending oaer several da\s 



The Pharos at Alexandria. 


The building of watch towers, now called light- 
houses, had its rise in the earliest ages ; and m several 
instances has been the object of rojal munificence. 
The purpose of their erection is to evhibit a light, to 
warn seamen during the darkness of the night, of their 
■approach to any sand, promontorj’, or insulated rock , 
as those on the South Foreland, Flamborough Head, 
the Eddj stone rocks, etc. 

The most celebrated structure ol the kind among 
the ancients was the Pharos of Alevandria, which has 
been accounted as one of the seven w ouders of the w orld. 
This famous tower was built by the Ptolemies, kings of 
Eg) pt, and successors of Alexander , it is supposed to 
have been finished about 283 jears before the Christian 
era, and had the name of Pharos, from the island, upon 
a rock at the eastern end of winch it was built, so that 
Its walls were washed by the sea. Its height is said to 
have been 547 feet, (English measure,) and a fire upon 
the top of It was constantlj kept burning in the night, 
to light buch ships as sailed near these dangerous coasts, 
which are said to be full of sands and shelves of rocks. 
This light could be seen from a distance of fortv two 
miles. 

This magnificent structure called even b) Caisar 
wanderful, was the work of Sostmtus, of Cnidus And 
from the accounts which have descended to us of its 
great si/e the durability of its materials, and of tlie 
ssub<;tantial manner in which it was built, we might have 
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reasonabl) expected it to be in existence at this , 
but this Is not the ca'^e , there is, indeed, ‘'till a light 
house but of a much more humble form, nsing out of 
the midst ot an irregular castle, or gam on kept m this 
island, and it is now called Panon The ground 
floor and the t^\o next abo\e it were hexagonal, the 
fourth was a square with a round tower at each angle, 
the fifth floor was circular and continued to the top 
to which a wanding staircase conducted In the upper 
galleries some niurors were arranged m «uch a manner 
as to show the ships and objects at sea for some con 
siderable distance On the top a fire was constantl} 
kept, to direct sailors into the baj, which was dangerous- 
and diflicult of access 

The whole of this masterpiece of art was exqui'ilelj 
wrought in stone, and adorned with columns balus 
trades, and ornaments worked in t)ie finest marble 
To protect the structure from the ocean storms it was 
surrounded entirel) bj i sea wall Ancient writers saj, 
the building of this loaier co»t Soo talents which 
equivalent to ^i6j,ooo if Attic talents, but if Alex 
andnan double that sum 

Ihe buildingwas not completed during the reign of 
the first Ptoleni), but was fitiished in the reign of liis 
son I’lolemj Lpon w bat occasion tln» tamous building 
was destroved, or met its destru tion historj is as far 
as we know, silent , but a writer of the twelfth ccnturj 
cpeaka of It, not onlj as a building subsisting m Ins 
time, but in perfect good condition for he «avs There 
js nothing like It in the whole world, for the fineness 
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of the edifice, or the strength of its structure ; it is 
built of the hardest Tiburtine stones, and these stones 
are also joined together with melted lead, and so firmly 
connected, that they can not be loosened from one 
another; for the sea beats against the \ery stones where- 
with It js built on the north sjde.” 

As this stupendous work existed, either entire or m 
part, about fi\e hundred years ago, it is evident that 
some e\traorJmarv fate must have happened to it since 
tliat lime ; as its disappearance cannot be accounted 
for mere!)’ bv the neglect of it To have pulled it 
down would hav e been a work of so much labour, that 
even a wanton de»ire of destruction would have been 
foiled in the attempt . and it appears scaicelj* possible 
that Its demolition could answer any useful purpose 
Nor can w'e suppose that it has been undermined by 
the sea gaming upon the rocks it was built upon, as 
those are said to be of granite. It seems therefore most 
hkelv , that It was destroyed by the shock of an earth 
quake, which at the same time produced a subsidence ; 
as it has been stated by travellers, that the foundations 
or rums of art are still seen among the rocks of the 
island on which it stood, under the surface of the water. 
At any rate, we have authentic testimone)* that this 
stupendous tower subsisted for a period of one thousand 
SIX hundred years. 
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Meteors and Shooting Stars. 


The term meteor is usuallv applied to those bodies 
%\hich, as globes of liro, are occasional!} seen dart- 
ing through the heaxens at unknoxxn distances from 
the earth and in undetermined paths Thex sometimes 
explode and project upon the earth fragments of stone 
called meteoric iron from xx Inch it xxould appear that 
they are solid bodies m a state of intense heat and are 
then knoxx n as .crolites or meteoroUtes 

These meteors hax e often been noticed in the fol- 
loxxmg manner —A small dark cloud is observed to 
be suddenly formed m a perfcctlv clear sk} , and soon 
after to ignite, taking the form of a fierx' ball, xxhich 
darts xvith immense rapidit} through the skies, folloxved 
by a long tram of flame and smoke Sometimes a 
dreadful explosion takes place, axhen a shoxxer of stone 
falls upon the earth Of the flreballs that pass acro’=s the 
heax ens, and sometimes explode and dii^appear, leaxing 

no trace of their solid materials, many instances hax e 

been recorded The> "appear singly at regular intervals. 
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move with great rapidilj, evhibiting sometimes a 
iilliancv more dazzling than the sun at noonda^. A 
luminous tram sometimes follows them , and their path 
has been known to remain bnlliant for several minutes 
after the) hat e disappeared Thej send forth t ind 
scintillations, and present \arious bright colours The 
same meteor is differentl) descnbed as seen from 
different places Often Ihet dmde into two or more 
bodies tvhich keep along together, and sometimes e\ 
plode w ith a report like thunder The) appear at no 
particular season, and are limited to no particular por 
tions of the earth, though most of the obsertations 
hat e been recorded m Europe 

The meteoric stones or terolites which hate fallen 
on the earth at t*arious times are amongst the most 
interesting of mineral substances In their case alone 
are the erratic boulders of anoUier world submitted to 
our Mew, though we can not sa) with certaint) whence 
the) came or how the) were foilned \lthough frequent 
mention of many such liaMng fallen occurs m the works 
of the ancient w nters, where thej are reputed as being of 
celestial ongm, and has having dn me honours paid to 
them, till 'vithin the last centurj the) were treated as 
fabulous b) all the learned m Europe. \ii aerolite w hich 
fell at Yorkshire m 1793, was found to weigh lift) siv 
pounds, and general attention was then turned to its 
stud) and graduall) all doubts were removed as to the 
extraterraneous ongm of the aerolites 

The following instance of the fall of an aerolite is 
recorded b) M Flammanon — On the 7th September 
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i86S, at half past ten in the morning, in the 
anondissement of Manleon in the Low er P> rennes, the 
sky was suddenlj lUummated b)* a meteor, which 
looked like a burning ball with a long tram of fire in 
Its track It emitted a bright light of pale greenish 
hue, and lasted for si\ or ten seconds Its disappearance 
was preceded by an evplosion and by the simultaneous 
projection of flaming fragments, while there remained 
for sometime after, a light and whitish cloud This 
was followed bj a contmvious noise like the distant 
rolling of thunder, and then b\ three or four detonations 
of extreme Molence, which were heard at points distant 
fift) miles from one another Immediatel) after these 
detonations a hissing noise was heard like that made by 
a red hot iron w hde it is plunged into w ater, then a dull 
sound indicating the fall of a solid bod> to the ground 
The mass had fallen at about thirta \ards from the 
church of Sanguis-Saint Etienne, in the bed of a small 
stream and was shattered into fragments, the largest 
of which scaicelj measured two inches long The fall 
was witnessed b} two men, who were talking together, 
and who, terrified at the detonations and hissing noise, 
had thrown themselies upon the ground just as the 
stone fell about twenty paces, before them The weight 
of the stone was estimated at from si\ to eight pounds 
Man) theories haae been thrown out as to their 
origin B} some thej are supposed to haae been 
projected from the huge \olcanoes of the moon It is 
more probable howeaer that there e\ist mjTiids of 
small bodies m the planetar) regions, winch circula^*^ 
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round the sun principally in zones. Of these some 
may be entirely consumed when shooting through the 
air with planetarj’ \elocity, merely re-vealing their 
eKistence by the luminous track which precedes their 
extinction, or else are deflected so near the earth as to 
become luminous in a part while still retaining their 
orvn independent orbits. 

Xot less interesting and grand is the phenomenon 
of the shower of stars. A planter of South America 
thus describes the effect of the scene on the ignorant 
blacks : — “I was suddenly awakened by the most 
distressing cnes that e>er 'ell on my ears. Shrieks of 
horror and cries for mercy I could hear from most of 
the negroes of three plantations amounting in all to 
about six or eight hundred. While eamesth* listening 
for the cause, I heard a fiint \oice near the door 
calling my name. I arose, and taking my sword, stood 
at the door. I heard at this moment the same ^oice 

beseeching me to rise and sajing, “ Oh ' My God, the 

world 19 on lire I I then opened the door : and it is 
difficult to say which excited me most, — the anfulncss 
of the scene or the distressing cnes of the negroes. 
Upwards of one hundred lay prostrate on the ground, — 
some speechless and some with the bitterest cries, but 
with their Innds raised imploring God to save them 
and the w orld. The scene was truly aw ful ; for 
never did ram fall much thicker than the meteors fell 
towards the earth cast, west, north and south, it 
was the same. 




Fata Morgana. 

Some phcnomcni cniised b} certain conditions of tlie 
atmosphere are of much beaut}. Of these the mimge i*. 
one of the mo^^t interesting that can be \s itncssed It is 
a spectral illusion produced bj unequal refraction in the 
aainous strata of air, being different in temperature and 
moisture, bj \\ Inch the light is reflected and rc-rcflecled, 
giMng rise to a blending of the rajs C\ this means 
the strangest pictures arc produced, sometimes of so 
e\traor(hnar\ a nature »s to resemble the effects ol 
magic. 

The commonest cause of mirage is when the air 
on the surface of the earth becomes lieated directh 
from the ground , it thus becomes lighter than the 
stratum of air abo\e it When the reflection of an 
object m tbe upper and denser stratum falls at an 
obtuse angle on the lower and rarer medium, instead 
of passing into it, it is again reflected into the denser 
medium, the common surface of the two strata acting 
as a mirror Thus, a person standing on a slight 
eminence, being at the same time m the denser medium, 
might see a distant cloud m the heaa ens, and also the 
leflection of it, as it were, laing on the surface of the 
earth bearing a strong resemblance to a sheet of w aler 
The mirage maj also be lateral as well as \ertical, 
arising from the unequal densit} of two continuously 
lertiral bodies of air 

Among the most interesting atmospheric phenomena 
of the mirage is the Fata Morgana, seen from tbe midst 
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of 1 sea of sand or water Especnnj in the desert is 
the se/irab as the Arabs call the minge an unwelcome 
sight The tra%eller fanaes that he sees in the distance 
blue lakes o^ ershadow ed bj tall, w a\ ing palm trees , 
but on his nearer approach the a ision fades avraj In 
the Nubian desert the phenomenon is seen more 
frequenth in the north and eastern regions than m 
the other parts of the desert Burckhardt relates that 
dunng a whole da\ s joumej he was encircled bj 
mirage lakes on e% erj side Their colour was a deep 
intense blue and so \ivid that it reflected the shadows 
of the mountains round the horizon with the greatest 
accuracj This is the ordinarj tjqie of the Fata 
Mo^na but the phenomenon appears under other 
forms which are less frequentl) mentioned When 
the sun s ra) s are reflected with great intensity from 
the sand all objects on the desert plain are magnified 
and appear considerably l-uger than lhe\ reallj are 
4 stunted shrub with scarcelj a trace of shadow 
beneath Its parcl ed and shmelled branches appears to 
the trareller as a noble tree able to shelter him beneath 
its shade Sand) mounds look like high and d slant 
mountains and m a few minutes the camels ha\ e rea 
ched them and their true insignificance is repealed 
D Esca)rac mentions another form of mirage Near to 
the horizon a camel of great size is seen , the head 
touches the 1 ne of sight and the creature itself is in an 
in^ erted position wath its four legs in the air By de 
grees the size graduall) lessens dwindling ei er) moment 
until at length it appears onlj as a black spo The 
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camel 1ms then crossed the honzon, and regained its 
true size and position , scarcelj Msible at first, it be- 
comes gradinll> larger as it approaches the spectator. 
It has been ell-know n e\er since the French expedi- 
tion into Lgjpt, and the researches of Mango, that all 
these phenomena are caused b) an extraordmar) refrac 
tion of ra\s of light in the o\erheated strata of air near 
the ground. Thin ellers not familiar w ith the sight are 
easily decei\ed , but the camel, with its keen scent, is 
rarely mistaken At times a real lake is mistaken for a 
plaj of the mirage, until the thirst} camel scenting the 
water from afar, quickens his steps m its direction 

Beautiful and curious aerial mirages ha>e been 
■observed bj Captain Scorcebj, m his expedition m the 
Greenland waters "Onedaj in the >ear 1822, he 
writes, “I saw, clearl> traced against the cloudless sky, 
the image of a ship upside dow n , the real x essel w ns 
not in sight, not having as >et appeared above the 
horizon 1 had often seen similar phenomena, but the 
peculiaritj of the present one was the extreme clear- 
ness of the image, in spite of the great distance of the 
ship which It represented It was so sharply defined, 
that, as I examined it with ni> telescope, I could 
distinguish ever) sail and the peculiar build of 
the ship so distmctl) as to be able to recognise it as 
my fathers We found out afterwards, upon com 
paring our ship s reckoning, that we were nearl) thirt) 
nautical miles apart at the time, the reflected ship 
being about seventeen miles beyond the honzOn, and 
sev eral miles beyond the range of vasion " 
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The rainge is frequently witnessed on the southern 
coast of England Dr \ince, on the 6th August i8o5, 
at 7 P M saw from Rinjsgate at which phce usualh 
onlj the tops of its towers are visible the whole of 
Do\er castle appearing as if lifted up and placed bodilj 
on the near side of the intenenmg hill A^e ^5 fine 
mirage was obseried at Do\er m Maj i868 The 
cupola of the cathedral and Napoleon s column at 
Boulogne w ere plail) seen from Crescent Walk b} the 
naked eye Through an ejegla^sof ordinary power 
‘sajsHartwig the entrance of the harbour its light 
house its ships and the surrounding buildings were 
d stmctl) ^ isible as w ell as tow ards the w est of the 
chief outlines of the coast the light house of Cape 
Gnsnez and a great number of xnlhges and farms \nth 
ther windows illuminated b\ the setting sun MTiile 
obsen ingall these objects a locomotn e w as seen to lea^ e 
Boulogne and to more along wuh its clouds of steam m 
the direction of Calais Soon after sunset the w onderful 
illusion a anislied most probabh not to reappear until 
-iflcr the lapse of matir rears 




T!^s Spectre of the Brocken 


One of the most interesting spectacles is the re 
flection of gic[nntjc mnges seen nt the tops of high 
mountains, on sen'<, or on the mists arising from tlie 
^allejs at their bases or on their surfaces The pheno 
menon knoA\n under the name of the Spectre of the 
Brocken is one of these, anti as first noticed on the 
Hartr mountains This spectre, it must be understood, 
IS nothing more than the shadows of men or other 
objects thrown upon the mist\ horizon b> the light of 
the sunset or that of the rising moon 

One of the most curious instances of this was obser 
aetl in December 1826 when a similar circumstance ex 
cited some consternation among the pirishioners of 
Mique, in the neighbourhood of Poitiers in Trance 
The\ w ere engaged m the exercises of the jubilee w Inch 
preceded the festival of Chnstmn'i, and about 300 
persons from th<* surrounding parishes assembled At 
o clock m the ev enmg w hen one of the clerg> w as 
addressing the multitude, and reminding them of the 
cross winch appealed m the skj to Constantine and 
his armv suddenh i similar cross 140 feet long and 
of a bright silver colour tinged w ith red, and perfecth 
well defined, appeared in the heavens before the porch 
of the church, .about 200 feet above the horizon 
Such was the effect of the vision, that the peop'e 
immediatelj threw themselves upon their knees, and 
united together m one of their canticles The fact w as 
that a large w ooden cross, tw entj fiv e feet high, had 
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■been erected beside the church as a part ol the cere 
monj , the figure of which was formed m the air, and 
reflected back to the ej es of the spectators retain 
mgevactlj the same shape nod proportion^, but changed 
in position and dilated in size 

similar phenomenon met the e\es ol some travel 
lets, on the Behnng *^trait, when the sun was divang 
down the \\ estem honron, and the shades of ev ening 
were falling upon the \-ast expanse of water around 
\ beautiful figure of a lad> dressed m white was seen 
slowK nsmg in the above Tlie figure gamed m 
brightness as the darkness shaded deeper till at last it 
grew into the perfect form of a lad\ , emitting raj s of 
light Nothing can paint, no words can do justice to 
thebeautj, the magnificence, and the heaaenhness of 
the image that stood m their front , and astonished, 
bewildered, and stupefied thej knelt down in inetph 
cable admiration at the sight of this angel ot light that 
seemed to hail them from the clouds aboi e 




The Aurora Borealis. 


The Aurom Borenlis is perhaps the most beautiful 
of 'll! the \‘\rious atmospherical phenomem It s 
witnessed in all its grandeur m the Arctic regions 
The name of * Northern Lights by winch it is often 
designated is hardlj correct as the same displajs are 
witnessed in the Antarctic regions In Scotland the 
Shetland Isles ScantlmeMa, and North America fine 
auroras are w itnessed but more e'ttensi\ e exhibitions 
are seen in Lapland the shores of Hudson Bai , and the 
polar islands 

The auroras are theiesults of atmospheric electricitj 
According to the researches of M Becquerel it is 
probable that the upper strata of atmosphere are 
almost aluais charged with positive electriciti , while 
the wanner strata reposing on the surface of the land 
and of the s^a contam the opposite 1 ind of electricity 
The aurora is i gentle and gradual recomposition of the 
negative flui 1 of the eirib with the positive fluid of the 
atmosphere taking place at aerial heights In tropical 
regions v loWnt thunderstorms accompanied b> abundant 
rams tend 1 1 restore the equilibrium but away from 
the tropical /one the silent action of the aurora^ 
causes Iht. two electricities to meet and become neu 
trvlued rius disengagement < f electricity m a vast 
sheet is onh visible at night, and assumes every 
imaginable kind of shape according to the wav it takes 
pi vee and to the perspective caused by the distance of 
the ohserver \t times, tVxev ate simple diffused gleams 
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or lumjnou patdjes at others, qun ermg nj s of pure 
te which run I'^rosa the sk% st-irtin" from the 
horizon as if "in inMSiol** p"ncil w“re being drawn o\er 
the celeatnl \nult at time* the) stop m their cours“ 
the com lie*'* ra\3 do not reach the zenith but the 
auroras contmu" at some other point , bouquets of raj s 
dar forth spr“a I out into fans then become pale and 
die out At o her tim®* long golden draperies float 
above the hea 1 of the spectator and tale a thousand 
foUs and uidulations as if agitated bj wind Thej 
appear to be but at a slight elevation m the atmosphere, 
and it seems strange tint the rustling of the folds as 
thej double bad on each other is not audible Gene 
rally a luminous how is seen in the north a black 
segment separate^ it from the horizou its darl 
colour forming a contrast with the pure white or bnght 
redofthebov which darts forth the rajs extends be 
comes dmded and soon presents the appearance of a 
luminous fan which fills the northern skj and mounts 
nearlj to the zenith where the ravs unite in forming a 
crown which m its turn darts forth luminous m all 
directions The skj then Ioon.s like a cupola of fire 
the blue thegre"ri thejellow the re 1 and the vhite 
vabrate in tlie palpitat ng rats of the aurora But this 
brilliant spectacle lasts onlj a few minutes Tin. crown 
firsit ceas“S to e iiit luminous jets and then gradi allj 
dies out , a diffuse light fills the *:J v here and there a 
few lu nmous patches resembling 1 ght clouds open and 
close with an incredible rapidita like a heart that is 
beating fast Thev soon get pal* in their turn ei erj 
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thing fades iwaj tnd becomes confused , the aurora 
seems to be in its death throes 1 he stars, aN Inch its 
light has obscured, shine \\ itli a renew ed brightness and 
the long polar night, sombre and profound again as 
sumes Its s\va% oa er the icj solitude of earth and ocean 
This description portrats the appearance of the 
ordinar} northern lights of the arctic seas , but there 
-ire other special forms of the pheiiomenou seen in the 
northern latitudes T,Vegne here an e\ceHent descnp 
tion from an apprecnlia e pen — 

•VU da\ long the sk) has been crossed bj bands 
of light of eaen pos«ible shape and degree of 
intensity It is eight o clock m the e%ening — 
the hour of the greatest vividness for the nortlem 
lights Tor a while onl> isolated sheas es of lajs are 
■«een aboie us and jondenn the soutli a faint almost 
imperceptible band resting upon the horizon All at 
once it rises rapidh and spreads out eastward and 
■westward The waves of li^^lit begin their tremulous 
phj and upward flashes dart towards the north For 
a short tim“ it remains stationarv and then breaks 
out into sudden life The waves of light dart from 
east to west, the edges assume brilliant red and green 
colouTsanddartupanddowii Thefiet} rajs flash faster 
and faster as thev come nearer to the magnetic pole 
Ouicl er and quicker the chase continues wave gaining 
on wave crossing and overleaping each other in the 
w lid rush to be first at the goal >.o longer in isolated 
ravs but in sheaves and clu ters of flames thej fl> 
upward along the southern skj Isow the) reach 
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the point ta^\hlch the} are hastening and one nnd 'll! 
are scattered far and wide north ^outh east and west 
Are the raas rising or falling? Who can tell? The\ 
are all of three colouis red white and green a central 
sea of qunenng flame with darting raa s reaching to the 
honzon the whole heavens are on fire Tiie band has 
changed to an arch spanning the pole and resting on 
the honzon it changes to a storma nrer of flame 
where the fien current rushes from side to side with 
diz7\ speed Nature is evhibiting such a displaa 
of fire\ orks as transcends the boldest flight of 
imagination It seems impossible that these flashes 
and streams should nse and burst without sound ^ ® 
listen for the crash of an explosion and are met bv per 
feet stillness absolute soundlc«s silence The ice is 
clearlN outlined b\ the light e\ei} point and jag is 
brought into slurp relief and the distant line of tli'* 
horizon shows black a^a nst the white frozen plain 
The p-aks cast shadows on the surface The smallest 
pnnt can be rea 1 with ease But th s is onh for a 
time as the whole pageant fades as rap dh as it In's 
come Onh alont^ tl e northern horizon stretches a 
band oxer winch the dxin" light waxes flicker The 
iceisxeiled again m night and darkness No word 
can describe no bnish can paint the splendour and 
beautx of the sight 
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